A.J. FOYT WINS A RECORD FOURTH INDY 
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THE BIRD IS BACK! 

Detroit’s Mark Fidrych and Friend 
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Starts June 17 at movie theatres 
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BuickOpel 
5-Car Showdown 


Opel finishes*** 
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If you're in the market for a small 
imported car. you're probably 
looking at cars like the VW Rabbit, 
the Toyota Corolla, the Datsun B-210 
and the Subaru DL. 

But how about the Buick Opel? 

That's what we thought. And that’s 
the trouble. We know the Opel is a 
little dynamo of a car. But apparently 
very few of you even know it exists. 
Much less what it can do. 

Thus. The Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown. In which we pitted our 
tough, talented Opel against four of 
its better known competitors in 
daring, fender-to-fender compar¬ 
isons. Comparisons that would 
answer a lot of the questions that are 
probably on your mind. Like which 
car accelerates quickest? Which 
cars get the best EPA mileage 
ratings? Which corners flattest? 
Which is quietest and roomiest 
inside? Stuff like that. 

To make sure the results would 
be fair and unbiased, we enlisted the 
aid of an independent engineering 
firm and an editor from Car and 
Driver magazine to oversee the pro¬ 
cedures and review the data. All test 
cars were equipped as much alike 
as possible: all had 4-speed manual 
transmissions, available air condi¬ 
tioning. radial tires and a healthy 
complement of options. And the 
tests were conducted at the General 
Motors Desert Proving Grounds in 
Mesa, Arizona. 

You may have seen our ads in 
your local newspaper, where we've 
been reporting the Showdown 
results on a regular basis. But in 
case you haven't or have missed 
some, here's what we've been up to. 


SHOWDOWN H: 
HUMAN ENGINEERING 

Rabbit jumps ahead, takes first place. 



Interior Interior 

Noise Room 

(Showdown Points) 

Total 

Showdown 

Points 

VW 5 5 

'• Rabbit (1 GOOcc) Hatchback 2 dr Sedan 

10 

2 Toyota 5 4 

Corolla (I600cc) Oeluie 2 dr Sedan 

9 

- Buick 5 3 

" Opel |l800cc) Oeluie 2 -dr Coupe 

8 

. Subaru 5 2 

' DL IISOOcc) Oeluie 2-dr Sedan 

7 

5 Datsun 5 1 

' B-21 0 (I350cc) Deluxe 2 dr Sedan 

6 


'Using EPA procedures we calculated tront and 

rear seat volume estimates (Head x shoulder * 
leg roomt A total passenger volume estimate 
resulted 

Here we focused on an area of 
traditional weakness in small, 
imported cars: creature comfort. In 
other words, how quiet, how roomy, 
and how generally good oyr test cars 
are at making life pleasant for their 
occupants. 

The Interior Noise Test turned out 
to be too close to call, so we 
awarded each car five first-place 
points. But Rabbit's good showing 
in the Interior Room contest gave it 


first overall in the initial showdown. 
Opel, as you can see, finished third 
here. 

So while we weren't exactly 
thrilled with Opel's third place finish, 
we did manage to beat two of our 
better-known competitors. 

SHOWDOWN *2: 

UTILITY 


Opel bounces back to grab victory. 




Trunk Pulling 
Capacity Power 

iShowdown Po 

Lot 

Maneu¬ 

verability 

Total 

Show- 

Points 

. Buick 
''Opel 

3 5 

5 

13 

, VW 
Rabbit 

5 3 

3 

11 

- Toyota 
Corolla 

2 4 

4 

10 

. Subaru 

4 -dl 

4 2 

2 

8 

«. Datsun 
B-210 

1 1 

1 

3 


•Results based upon mtr esl's provided by 


• ‘Measured pulling capabilities lor (11 30 mph 
Ord gear) and |2) S5 mph |4th gear) 

• "Results based upon (1) Measuring steering ellort 
with the car standing still (21 Measuring steering 
ellort with the car moving at 10 mph. (3) Mir 
published turning diameters (Subaru measured) 






















The function of this Showdown 
was to test functionality: which car 
has the biggest trunk, which car is 
easiest to park, which has the best 
pulling power, The results were 
most gratifying. 

The Rabbit, with its hatchback, 
easily took trunk capacity honors. 

But our intrepid little Opel out- 
maneuvered all the others in parking 
ease (where we measured two kinds 
of steering effort and calculated 
turning diameter) and received the 
highest grades in what the engineers 
call “gradability" (or what you'd 
probably call “pulling power"). 

And that pulled Opel into a first- 
place tie with Rabbit after two 
showdowns. Most gratifying, indeed. 
Especially for a little car you might 
not even have been considering. 

SHOWDOWN #3: 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Toyota and Datsun tie for first; 
Opel—Gulp!—Last. 



This was not our favorite event. 
Opel, with the biggest engine 
(1800cc) of all five cars, showed 
27 miles per gallon* (based on EPA 
combined estimates: 55% city/45% 
highway). But it wasn't good enough. 

Opel's bigger gas tank helped it 
do well when we measured Range 
(or how far a car can go on a full 
tank of gas), but not as well as 
Subaru and Toyota, who tied for 
first. And when we compared recom¬ 
mended maintenance schedules 
for 37,500 miles of normal driving, 
Opel (8 recommended visits) 
finished behind Rabbit (6 visits), and 
Datsun and Toyota (7 each). 

All of which adds up to a first- 
place tie between Toyota and 
Datsun, with Opel—ahem—bringing 
up the rear, and dropping to third 
overall after three showdowns. 

As we said, this was not our favorite 
event. 


Com- Com- mended 

binod binod Main- 

Mi leage Range lenanco 

Est. Est. Stops 

Ijl! 

(Showdown Points) 


Toyota 4 5 4 

1. Corolla (EPAest 39hwy,’28city/32 comb.) 
|13.2 gal. tank) 

13 

Datsun 5 4 4 

1. B-210 (EPA est. 41 hwy/29 city/34 comb | 

(11.6 gal. tank) 

13 

0 Subaru 4 5 2 

z - DL 

(EPA est 41 hwy/28 city/32 comb | (13.2 gal lank) 

11 

VW 3 2 5 

3. Rabbit (EPAest 37hwy/24city/28comb > 
(11.0 gat. lank) 

10 

. Buick 2 3 3 8 

‘ Opel 

(EPA est 36 hwy/23 city/27 comb.) (13.7 gal. tank) 


‘Based upon EPA combined estimates (55% city/ 

45% hwy) All vehicles equipped with standard 
4-speed manual transmissions. Actual mileage 
may vary with driving habits, the condition ot 
the car and its equipment 
“Based upon multiplying EPA combined mileage 
est. by gas tank capacity as published by each 
manufacturer Actual range may vary. 

“•Based upon the number ot recommended 
maintenance stops as outlined by the mlr 
The number and type Ot recommended inspec¬ 
tions, adiustments and replacements would 
vary by visit. The less trequent the number ot 
dealer visits, the higher the score. 

SHOWDOWN #4: 

ACCELERATION, 
PULLING POWER, 
CORNERING FLATNESS, 
STEERING QUICKNESS 


The fourth event was close; 
Rabbit and Opel outrun the pack. 



This, however, could very well be 
our favorite event. Because the first 
thing most people want to know 
about any car is, “What'll she do?" 

How fast does it accelerate? 

How's it corner? How sensitive is 
the steering? And—for Opel—the 
answer to all of these questions is, 
"Quite well, thank you." 

So well, in fact, that our surprising 
little Opel was barely nosed out by a 
car much ballyhooed for its prowess 


in these areas, the VW Rabbit. 

Our Acceleration Test clocked 
three capabilities (0-55 mph, 20 to 35 
mph., and 30 to 70 mph.), and Rabbit 
beat the clock every time. But Opel— 
yes, Opel—pulled down a solid 
second place. 

In the Gradability test, (the ability 
to climb a hill) Opel finished second. 
But Opel showed the way around 
turns, exhibiting (along with Datsun) 
the least body lean in the Cornering 
Flatness Test (assuming, of course, 
that flatter is preferred—if not. switch 
the order in the chart); and tied with 
Toyota, Rabbit and Datsun for first 
place when we measured Steering 
Sensitivity or quickness. 


Cor- 

Accel- Pulling Flat- 
oration Power ness 

Stoering 

Quick- 

Total 

Show¬ 

down 

Points 

(Showdown Points) 



. VW 5 5 4 

' Rabbit (1600cc) |! 945# Avg. Curb A 

5 

19 

2 Buick 4 4 5 

' Opel (tSOOcc) (2193# Aug. Curb Wt.) 

5 

18 

3 Toyota 3 3 3 

‘ Corolla |1600cc| 12190# A»g. Curb 1 

5 

14 

. Subaru 2 3 4 

DL I1600CC) (2031# A»g. Curb Wl | 

4 

13 

. Datsun 1 2 5 

B-210 (I350cc| (2047# A»g. Curb Wl 

5 

13 


•Based upon: (1| 0-55 mph i2) 20-35 mph 

(3) 30-70 mph 

"Based upon pulling capabilities lor (it 30 mph 
(3rd gear) and (2) 55 mph (4th gear) 

•Based upon opinion that less lean Is preferable 
to more lean 

"Based upon (i) measuring lateral acceleration 
and (2) calculating the resultant circle diam¬ 
eter (per 100 degree steering wheel angle 
n 30 mph) 


AND THE WINNER IS... 

Let’s put it this way: we didn't win. 
Well, atright, if you insist, we’ll put it 
this way: Rabbit won. 

But not by much. As you can see 
in the final point totals, the VW only 
beat our Opel by three points (with 
Calif, emission equipped cars: four 
points). And Opel did finish ahead of 
three highly regarded opponents in 
the areas we tested. 

So if the point of this whole 5-Car 
Showdown was to convince you that 
our Opel could hold its own against 
better-established competitors ... 
that Opel should definitely be 
considered when you wander out to 
shop... well, we think we’ve made it. 

Results will vary in California. 



THE BUKKOPEL5-CAR SHOWDOWN. 





























More than three million people own a Minolta SR-T. 


Save a lot of money. 


When should you buy a used camera? 

When it's a brand-new Minolta SR-T, the 
classic 35mm single lens reflex owned by 
more than three million people. 

And especially now when a Minolta SR-T 
costs less to own than ever before. 

What have three million people seen in it? 

For one thing, an easy-to-use camera. The 
patented through-the-lens metering system 
tells you the correct exposure. You just 
match up two needles in the viewfinder to 
set it. 

For another thing, the SR-T is a fast¬ 
handling camera. The viewfinder tells you 
everything you need to know to get a sharp. 


perfectly exposed picture. So you'll never 
lose sight of your subject while you fiddle 
with camera controls. 

And the Minolta SR-T is a system camera. 
It accepts any of almost 40 interchangeable 
lenses that Minolta makes in two series— 
the advanced Rokkor-X and the moderately 
priced Celtic brand. And they all have the 
Minolta bayonet mount that makes lenses 
easy to change. 

So look into a Minolta SR-T. The good used 
camera that's easy to use. And easy to buy 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive. Ramsey. N.J. 07446. 
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The active 
ingredient in 
MonTriomphe 
is you. 

There is no one quite like 
you. You've got your own 
personality Your own 
chemistry. 

And that's the active 
ingredient in Mon Triomphe 
cologne. 

Mon Triomphe has 
imported essences and 
oils that are designed 
to mix with your body 
chemistry to give you 
your own individual scent. 

A scent that only you 
can wear. 

Get the cologne that's 
as distinctive as you are. 

Mon Triomphe. 

Mon Triomphe Cologne 
Alter Shave. Musk Plus Cologne 
and other (me grooming aids 
Available at selected dept stores 
and other (me stores 



/LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



LANE STEWART LOOKS AT THE BIRDIES 


We don’t mean to ruffle Joe Rudi’s 
feathers, but let us admit right here that 
this week’s cover was intended for our 
special baseball issue (SI, April II). It 
was all set to go when Mark Fidrych 
tore cartilage in his knee late in spring 
training, and, well, we were forced to 
kill the two birds with one Joe. 

Happily for baseball, the Bird (the 
one in front on the cover) is back, 
chatting with baseballs and picking up 
his zany antics where he left off. as the 
story beginning on page 20 will attest. 
And happily for us, we finally have the 
two most popular birds in America on 
our cover. 

It was last summer that a friend said 
to Carroll Spinney, the man behind ... 
er ... inside ... well, the man who is 
Big Bird, “Have you seen this kid 
Fidrych? He’s as wacky as you, and he’s 
using your name.” So one afternoon, 
before Fidrych was to pitch at Yankee 
Stadium. Big Bird paid his namesake a 
surprise visit. He waddled out of the vis¬ 
itors’ dugout, all 8' 2" of him, onto the 
diamond where Fidrych was standing, 
and the two shook hands. Or wings. 

“Hiya, Mark,” said Big Bird in his fa¬ 
miliar high-pitched voice. “Nice to 
meet a fellow bird.” 

“Boy! Wow! What a trip!” was about 
all Fidrych could manage. 

Senior Editor Peter Carry right away 
thought that the twosome was a nat¬ 
ural for a cover. The nice folks at the 
Children’s Television Workshop, pro¬ 


ducers of Sesame Street, and Jim Hen¬ 
son, creator of Big Bird and the rest 
of the Muppets, sent Big Bird over to 
join Fidrych for a photo session with 
Staff Photographer Lane Stewart, who 
soon found himself working in a cuck¬ 
oo’s nest. 

“Bird, would you mind moving about 
six inches to your left,” he said, peer¬ 
ing through his viewfinder. 

Both birds moved as one. 

“No. Mark, not you.” said Stewart. 
“I said the Bird.” 

The 22-year-old fledgling can be ex¬ 
cused, but the fact is that Big Bird is 
the ranking pro here. Spinney. 43, has. 
as he puts it, “helped make Big Bird 
move and speak” since the very first 
Sesame Street show in 1969. He also 
plays Oscar the Grouch, but it is being 
Big Bird that demands a right arm as 
powerful as the Bird’s. Spinney’s right, 
constantly upraised, supports Big Bird’s 
head, and his left operates both wings. 
His own head is somewhere inside the 
bird’s neck, and he “sees” by means of 
a two-square-inch TV monitor strapped 
to his chest. “It’s a little like rubbing 
your stomach and patting your head at 
the same time.” says Spinney. 

Nonetheless, whatever sort of bird 
“Big” is, he is of a heartier breed than 
Fidrych. Big Bird has “pitched” more 
than 1,000 television hours, missing 
only six starts. Big Bird’s closest brush 
with serious injury came in Atlanta in 
1974, when, resting after a visit with 
candidate Jimmy Carter and daughter 
Amy before an appearance at Georgia 
Tech, he was brutally de-feathered, 
plucked clean by a group of ROTC stu¬ 
dents. Fortunately, Spinney was not in¬ 
side Big Bird at the time. 

“I’m not the best coordinated eight- 
foot-tall bird,” says Big Bird. “I’ll let 
Mark represent us birds in the sports 
world. By the way,” he adds, “if 
you see him, tell him Big Bird says, 
“Heeeyyy!’ ” 
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Early Times lias turned a Tomcat loose. 

Tomcat is a delicious peach sour flavored cocktail. All you need is a little 
"Bar-Tender's Tomcat Instant Mix’,’ Early Times and a splash of water. If you’ re looking 
for a great new drink, let Early Times bring out the Tomcat in you. 

Ask for Tomcat Instant Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-9'A* 02. Tomcat glasses and four packets of Tomcat Instant Mix, send $3.95 to: 

Early Times Tomcat Glasses, P.O. Box 986, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359.oner vaixiony*t>eroieo* hmnwnmaon 

Early Times. To know us is to love us. 




©Lorillard, U.S.A. 1977 




Taste is why 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









THE MOST ASTOUNDING WalStllne RedllCer OF ALL TIME! 


Astro-Trimmer: 


Jh' IS PRODUCING FANTASTIC TRANSFORMATIONS' LIKE THIS 


IN JUST 3 DAYS... WITH OUT DIETING... IN JUST MINUTES A DAY! 






Fred Masters—“A/o matter what I tried—dieting, exercise—I was never able to get rid of the roll 
of excess inches around my mid-section. Then Astro-Trimmer came along and reduced my 
V waistline 6 full inches—from 38% to 32% inches—in just 3 days without dieting. The inches 
have never come back! This has to be, without a doubt, the world's greatest inch reducer!" 


HERE IS HOW IT WORKS: 



iti 


Rod wrAps the Aslro-Bdl com- Now Fred simply tolaxes a lew 

ploiely around His waistline moments wnn his Astro-Belt in 
b#tore hooking the Astro- place His Astro-Trimmer move- 

Bands to a convenient doorway ments have triggered the 

He is then ready to perform one Astro-Belt s incredible inch-re- 

of the pleasant marvelously ducmg elfect which goes on 
effective Astro-Trimmer move- wortung even as he relaxes 




ton. Red removes his Astro- 
Bed His wsrsthne is already 
tighter and trimmer Fred lost 
over 3 inches on his waistline 
the very first day-nnd 6 full 


AFTER 


Fred 


Masters 
.6" off 
waistline in 
just 3 days 


inches from his waistline in lust 


ments—iust about 10 minutes 




Startling discovery-the Astro-Trimmer has got to be the most sensationally effective and the most fun to use slenderizer 
of all time It is a marvel of ease, comfort and efficiency—and a pure joy to use The Astro-Trimmer s totally unique design 
consists of a double layered belt; a soft nonporous inner thermal liner which wraps completely around your mid-section 


; 


producing a marvelous feeling of warmth and support—and a sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super duo-stretch 
Astro-Bands which you hook to any convenient doorway These duo-stretch bands enhance your slightest movements and 
transmit their effect—greatly magnified—directly to the inner thermal liner of the belt to produce an absolutely unequaled 


inch-reducing effect In fact, for sheer inch loss, the Astro-Trimmer is supreme Try it for yourself—at our risk- 
just slip on the belt, hook it up, stretch and perform one of the easy-to-do movements in the instruction 
booklet and watch the inches roll off Men and women from 17 to 70 in all degrees of physical condition are 
achieving sensational results from this ultimate inch-reducer Results like these: 

G. Fuller— Using the Astro-Trimmer iust a tew minutes a day. I lost over 4 inches trom my waistline in the tirst 
3 days. Iti iust incredible 

T. Greer-"Wy waist actually came down 5 lull inches in 5 days—trom 38 to 33 My entire physique looks so 
much better and I teel so much better that I cant praise this sensational trimmer enough: 

J. Morgan— Remarkable results trom a remarkable product With the Astro-Trimmer I actually reduced, 
firmed and tightened my waistline 5 inches—trom 33'/, to 28% —in just 3 days—without dieting Not only has 
my appearance improved tremendously, but I feel so much better and seom to have so much more energy 
than before ' 

How many excess inches can I lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How many excess inches do you have? Many 

users lose 2 or more inches from their waists and 2 or more inches from their abdomens the very first 

day. Three, four, even more inches off the waist in three days is not uncommon Not everyone will s' 

do this The degree of inch loss will vary with individual body response However, this match- x" 

less body shaper melts excess inches off the waist, abdomen, hips, thighs with such amazing 

speed that if vour waistline isn't 2 to 4 inches trimmer after usin g vour Astro-Trimmer for s 

iust 3 davs-or less-and if you don t lose these inches without dietin g and in onl y 
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Without our paper, 

you couldn’t tell the soup from the nuts. 


When you go to the supermarket, 
you know exactly how to find exactly 
what you want. Because practically 
every can on every shelf has a paper 
label around it. A paper label that tells 
you everything you want to know, from 
the brand name to the contents to the 
weight. You take that label for granted 
because it's there, but you'd be lost 
without it if it weren't. 


As America's largest source of 
paper for labels, our Champion Paper 
division turns out enough stock to 
label millions of cans every day. But 
we also make the kind of paper you 
write your shopping list on, the kind of 
paper the cereals and detergents you 
buy are packaged in. and so many of 
the other kinds of paper you use daily. 

As your need for paper and wood 


products has grown through the years, 
our company has grown, too. Today, 
with over 50.000 employees, we are 
one of the two largest forest products 
companies in the world. But we never 
forget where all that wood and paper 
come from. That's why we re con¬ 
stantly growing new trees to replace 
the ones we use. We don't ever intend 
to have this picture become real life. 


(JJJ Champion International Corporation 

You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 


C1977 Champion Intemanonai CocpoiatK 






























Did you know 
Allegheny is over 
20,000 U.S. flights 
bigger than TWA? 




ALLEGHENY 



U.S. Flight Totals 

ALLEGHENY 

292,647 

TWA 

271,258 


Source CAB, loieilavailable I? monihdoia Doe» no< include 
an wkli'ionol 198-732 Allegheny Commute' flighty. 


If you fly on business, you know what 
those thousands of flights mean. 

They mean extra convenience. 
Less waiting. At times they can even 
mean the difference between closing 
a deal, or losing one. 

On many major routes Allegheny 
does more than out-fly just TWA ; 
Allegheny gives you more nonstops 
than any other airline, bar none. (For 



Between New York-Pittsburgh, Boston- 
Philadelphia and Buffalo-New York.) 

Come to Allegheny. Come for the 
convenience of our business-day 
schedules. Come for the comforts of 
our single-class jet cabins. 

Come for our discount fares, which 
help you and your family travel 
without breaking the bank. And come 
for our people, who know how to treat 
other people. 

You're getting to know how big 
we are. Next time you fly, let us show 
you how good we are. just see your 
travel agent or call Allegheny. 

Welcome aboard! 



It takes a big airline, 

















You have a choice. Chevy Mon:a Coupe or 2+2 Hatchback. Two different looks, one simple 
fact: Monzas are for people who know that driving is still America’s greatest outdoor sport. 

Whether you’re a gymkhana expert or a long-distance commuter, Monza available 
equipment includes everything you need for the kind of performance you want: 5.0-litre, 2-bbl. 
V8, Chevy F41 sport suspension with rear stabilizer, aluminum wheels, four-speed stick or 
Turbo Hydra-matic, full center console, sport steering wheel, sport equipment and sport 
front end—and a lot more. 

You’ve waited long enough for a little road magic. Now you can have it, straight from 
your Chevy dealer. Monza Coupe or Monza 2+2. Your choice. 


The 












MONZAS*** 















Crowning jewel of the renaissance 
of downtown Los Angeles is the 
dramatic new Bonaventure Hotel, a 
vibrant architectural statement from 
an exciting city. 

Its centerpiece is a gleaming 35- 
floor cylinder with four connecting 
towers. The entire structure wears 
a skin of 310,000 square feet of 
PPG Solarcool * Bronze reflective 
glass, the largest application of this 
glass in the world. 

But spectacular appearance is not 
the only reason for using Solarcool 


Bronze glass. Its ability to reduce 
solar heat gain is the ingredient that 
makes such a lavish design state¬ 
ment so practical in the warm 
Southern California climate. 

We make our glass work harder, 
perform better. And upgrading 
products and services is typical of 
how we market our chemicals, coat¬ 
ings and resins, and fiber glass, too. 

That's our way of doing business 
at PPG. We put more into our prod¬ 
ucts, so that our customers get 
more out of them. 


For a multi-industry company, it's 
a great way to grow 

PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa, 15222. 

PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 

















































SCO REC ARD 

Edited by RON REID 


CUTTING CLASS 

For much the same reason that some doc¬ 
tors have found the practice of medicine 
too costly, high school districts in South¬ 
ern California soon may be forced to 
abolish competitive sports and phys ed 
programs—even though the latter are re¬ 
quired by state law. 

The soaring cost of liability insurance, 
which in some cases has risen 400% over 
a two-year period, is to blame—the end 
result of insurance companies’ prefer¬ 
ence for insuring activities that pose little 
risk and the frequency of personal in¬ 
jury suits filed against school districts. 

In the Los Angeles area insurance rates 
already have forced some school districts 
to drop phys ed classes in skiing, surfing 
and scuba diving. If these sports seem ex¬ 
pendable to some educators, the L.A. 
schools also felt obliged to eliminate 
trampoline, an essential aid in gymnas¬ 
tics, when the premium on each tram¬ 
poline in use rose to $11.000. Escalating 
premiums also imperil long-distance run¬ 
ning and cycling, and many school ad¬ 
ministrators feel the entire interscholastic 
sports program will have to be abolished 
if school districts are unable to get in¬ 
surance at reasonable rates. 

“It’s the altitude of people who want 
to sue somebody because someone gets 
a slight injury.” says James Crockett, 
an assistant superintendent for the Pa¬ 
los Verdes Peninsula Unified School Dis¬ 
trict. in explaining the causes. "They 
expect to be compensated two or three 
times or more what the damage might 
be. If we don't have liability insurance, 
there is no way we can operate an ath¬ 
letic program. It is not uncommon to 
have a suit filed against the district for 
half a million dollars, and it goes up 
from there.” 

"We’ve been hit for everything,” says 
Don Eshelman. an assistant superinten¬ 
dent for business affairs in the Inglewood 
district. “If someone suffers a hangnail, 
a suit is filed—and the courts make a 
very liberal award. It’s really getting dan¬ 
gerous to our educational system." 


Even in the absence of personal in¬ 
jury suits, and even when the carrier 
has made money from the policy, in¬ 
surance companies have canceled their 
coverage with school districts, or raised 
rates precipitously. 

“Insurance people are ratchet people." 
says Hugh Cameron, business manager 
of the South Bay Union District of Re¬ 
dondo Beach. "Any question you ask 
them is answered. ‘It will cost you more.' 
There is nothing that will cost you less. 

“I can foresee the day. if things con¬ 
tinue. when there won't be any phys ed 
or sports. Not only that, but all kinds of 
activities beyond sports are in danger. 
The carriers now ask. 'Do you have a 
forge in your industrial arts department?' 
We do. They don’t ask questions with¬ 
out reason. What they are going to do is 
increase the cost. Wc don't have enough 
money to run the school district now. 
and since we can't pay for the increased 
costs, the kids are going to suffer." 

GOING THE DISTANCE 

Filling out a questionnaire for next 
week's National AAU track and field 
championships. Olympic distance runner 
Duncan MacDonald listed his hobby as 
“Taking apart my Volkswagen." Asked 
to list his ambition, MacDonald wrote. 
"Being able to put my Volkswagen back 
together." 

THE AGONY OF VICTORY 

One would assume that a track athlete 
would enjoy any race he won, and that 
success would make him want to run his 
event often. Not so. says Boston Mar¬ 
athon winner Jerome Drayton. 

"I try to avoid the marathon like a 
bad disease.” he told Jim Proudfoot of 
The Toronto Star, “but because it’s my 
best event. I have to do a couple a year 
to confirm my training methods. 

“To describe the agony of the mar¬ 
athon to somebody who’s never run it is 
like trying to explain color to a person 
who was born blind.. . Everything suf¬ 
fers. even your internal organs. You’re 


in pain all through the last six miles and 
for days afterward. Every atom of you 
aches_It's torture. 

"That’s why I don’t go around look¬ 
ing for marathons to run in. Two a year 
is plenty for me." 

SKEETER EATERS 

To eliminate a problem that bugs its pa¬ 
trons every year. Scarborough Downs, a 
harness track near Portland. Maine, has 
released 5.000 baby dragonflies in con¬ 
junction with a newly opened race meet¬ 
ing. The great insect emancipation, 
everyone hopes, will rid the marshy 
grounds of mosquitoes. 

"The people who sold us the dragon¬ 
flies said that each one is able to eat 
3.000 mosquito larvae at one sitting." 
says Peggy Cronk. Scarborough's group- 



activity director. “Maybe now I can get 
rid of that can of Off I keep in the win¬ 
ner’s circle." 

The dragonfly tactic is the track's lat¬ 
est attempt to scratch an old problem. 
Last year a fog-spewing, antimosquito 
machine was pushed through the crowd 
after every other race. Before that the 
track tried special lights that attract, then 
“zap" the pests. 

"People still complained." says Cronk. 
“One man swore he heard one mosquito 
say to another. ‘Do you want to eat him 
here, or drag him off into the woods?’ ” 

BUT COME SEPTEMBER 

Last week the racing world was startled 
to read that Trainer Billy Turncr was con- 
conlmufd 
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SCORECARD continued 


sidering running Seattle Slew against 
mighty Forego in the Metropolitan 
Handicap at Belmont on Memorial Day. 
Surely Turner would not risk Slew’s 
chance of becoming the first undefeated 
Triple Crown winner in racing history? 

Of course he wouldn’t. Billy Turner 
was funning the press and perhaps nee¬ 
dling Forego’s trainer. Frank Whiteley. 
as well. He also had an ulterior motive. 
Experts felt that Turner would declare 
his horse out of the race before Racing 
Secretary Tommy Trotter assigned the 
weights for the handicap, often the pro¬ 
cedure when a trainer does not intend 
to run. But Slew’s owners. Karen and 
Mickey Taylor, wanted to know just what 
Trotter thought of their beloved animal. 
On Wednesday, he told them. 

Once again, eyebrows were raised. 
Trotter, one of the most respected hand- 
icappers in the country, had rated Slew, 
described just weeks ago as "only the best 
of an ordinary crop.’’ the equal of Fore¬ 
go. three times Horse of the Year. 

The racing secretary begins his hand¬ 
icapping task with a standard scale of 
weights established decades ago. The 
scale calls for 3-year-olds in May to 
carry 113 pounds at a mile and older 
horses 127. But Forego, of course, is far 
superior to the average horse, so Trotter 
added six pounds, assigning the 7-year- 
old gelding 133. "You can't give hint too 
much weight, because you’ve got the 
whole year ahead of you." says Trotter, 
who levied the 137 pounds that Forego 
and Bill Shoemaker carried to a stun¬ 
ning victory in last year's Marlboro Cup. 
"I started with 132 for the Roseben. 
which wasn't run last week because of 
the strike of pari-mutuel clerks, but 
when Forego ran over the field in Mon¬ 
day's seven-furlong race, he showed he 
was back in top form, so 1 penalized him 
a pound. 

“Slew is undefeated, has shown he can 
both sprint and go a distance, and he is 
a good mile horse." says Trotter, who as¬ 
signed the colt 119. also six pounds over 
scale and five pounds more than anyone 
could recall a 3-year-old being assigned 
in the Metropolitan. Does that mean that 
Slew is as good as Forego? "Well. yes. I 
guess it does." says Trotter. "At least, in 
my opinion." Trotter says that at any dis¬ 
tance shorter than a mile and a half, 
which Slew has never run. he would rale 
the horses equal, and at the longer dis¬ 
tance he would probably drop him only 
a pound. 


When handicappcrs highwcighl their 
horses, owners are not usually very hap¬ 
py. but the Taylors were delighted. 
"We're honored and so proud." said 
Karen, "and if he ran. we’re sure he 
would win." 

HELP WANTED 

The financial outlook for the four NBA 
teams formerly with the ABA is. to pul 
it mildly, bleak—especially that of the In¬ 
diana Pacers. The final payment on the 
S3.2 million entrance fee into the NBA 
is due this week and the Pacers are al¬ 
ready several million dollars in debt. 

Last week, while the current owners 
were out of town looking for a new buy¬ 
er. Roberta Sussman. a secretary in 
the Pacers' office, tried to do her part. 
She made a sign and put it in the 
front window: millionaires w anted— 

INQUIRE WITHIN. 

Unfortunately, there have been no re¬ 
plies. and according to Director of Pub¬ 
lic Relations Sandy Knapp, there are not 
likely to be. "We're practically in the 
basement of this building." says Knapp, 
of Market Square Center in downtown 
Indianapolis. "The only way a millionaire 
would come down here would be if he 
were desperate for a men's room." 

NO SOFT TOUCH 

Don Kessinger. second baseman w ith the 
St. Louis Cardinals, was walking to Busch 
Stadium one afternoon last week when 
an elderly and somewhat unkempt man 
approached and began staring at him. 
Kessinger. figuring he was being mistak¬ 
en for Jim Nabors, which sometimes hap¬ 
pens. merely smiled, nodded and kept 
walking. He tried to. anyway. 

“He ran around in front of me and 
stuck his feet right on mine," Kessinger 
says. “1 mean there was less than an inch 
between our noses." Again Kessinger 
smiled and kept moving, and again the 
old man ran in front of him and stuck 
his face directly into Kessinger's. "I final¬ 
ly said. 'Man. what arc you doing?' And 
that's w hen it happened." 

What happened was that the old man 
doubled up his right fist and threw a 
roundhouse punch that caught Kessinger 
flush on the jaw . More shocked than hurt. 
Kessinger grabbed his assailant by the 
shoulder. "What in the world do you 
think you're doing?" he demanded. 

The old man peered at him again, 
began apologizing and backed away. 
“I'm sorry." he said. “I thought you 


were someone else. Please forgive me." 

“Hold on." said Kessinger. gripping 
him securely. “Now why would you want 
to act that way toward anybody?" 

“The other fellow robbed me.” the old 
man said glumly. “Took me for all I had. 
Left me a broken man. I'm awfully sor¬ 
ry. I thought you were him." 

Holding the man with one hand, Kes¬ 
singer reached into his pocket with the 
other, drew out two dollars and some 
change and handed the money to him. 
"Here," he said. “If this is a pan¬ 
handling approach. I'll give you credit 
for originality." 

BAD NEWS IS GOOD 

The team loses more than 80% of its first 
dozen contests: irate fan mail demands 
the scalps of the coach and the general 
manager; the press raps players, coach 
and management. 

If it all sounds like April w ith the New 
York Yankees, score a publicity ace for 
World Team Tennis and the losing, prob¬ 
lem-ridden Los Angeles Strings. In 
achieving the kind of irate fan reaction 
common to older professional sports, the 
new league has succeeded in winning ac¬ 
ceptance of its brand of tennis as a team 
sport rather than an individual one. 

Last year, when Strings GM Bart 
Christensen received only one critical let¬ 
ter during the season, he said, “The day 
we start receiving more letters like this 
will be the day we know we're accept¬ 
ed." This year fan reaction to the Strings' 
woeful start has resulted in a flood of crit¬ 
ical letters. Christensen, however, abides 
by his earlier statement. 

"Obviously, we are tremendously dis¬ 
appointed in our record.” he says, “but 
we are gratified to have fans who care 
about us as a team. Painfully, we are 
learning we've been successful in selling 
WTT's team concept." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tim McCarvcr. the Philadelphia Phil- 
lie who catches all Steve Carlton's games: 
"When Steve and I die. we are going to 
be buried in the same cemetery. 60' 6" 
apart.” 

• Julius Adams. New England Patriot 
defensive end. on whether the Oakland 
Raiders hold: “Every time I rush the pass¬ 
er. I have to tuck my shirt back in.” 

• Tom Sneva. race car driver, on the 

hazards of driving at Indy: “You just 
have to treat death like any other part 
of life.’’ eno 
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PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette- 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Pall Mall 100 s.19 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76. 

Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. ’lar", 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76. 
Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Johncock's race ended too soon in Turn One 


INDY 500 continued 


L ast Sunday A. J. Foyt accomplished 
something he has been obsessed with 
for a decade—he won his fourth Indi¬ 
anapolis 500. In the race's 61 runnings 
no one else has won four Indys. so Foyt 
has carved himself a conspicuous niche 
in the history of the sport, a far more glo¬ 
rious one than that—a mere nick in com¬ 
parison—which eluded him by .01 sec¬ 
ond during practice. That was how close 
he had come to being the first man to of¬ 
ficially lap the Speedway at 200 mph. and 
A.J. had been so mad at failing to achieve 
that milestone that he locked himself in 
his garage. He will have to settle for mak¬ 
ing history only once this year at Indi¬ 
anapolis. which doesn't seem like such a 
hard thing at all. 

Certainly not when you consider Gor¬ 
don Johncock. who during tire testing in 
March was the first man to unofficially 
lap the Speedway at 200. Johncock's dis¬ 
appointment also was focused on one 
particular lap, a race lap, however: the 
185th. After leading 128 of 184 laps in 
this year’s 500 in his Wildcat-DGS. with 
his final pit stop out of the way and a four- 
second lead over Foyt, Johncock round¬ 
ed Turn Four and kissed his second Indy 
victory goodby because of a broken valve 
spring. He coasted to a stop at Turn One, 
watched the final few laps from the pit 
wall and. as A.J. was wheeled into Vic¬ 
tory Lane. Johncock waved him a salute 
of recognition and respect. 

Said Foyt, “I read in the paper this 
morning that Gordy was supposed to 
have said he was going to hold back and 
wait for me and Al Unser to break. The 
day Gordy starts lying back for somebody 
to break. I’ll retire from racing. Gordy’s 
not that kind of driver. It was dog eat dog 
all day. I wasn’t wishing him bad luck 
cause I’d have liked to race him to the 
end, but I guess the good Lord wanted a 
true four-time 500-mile winner." 


Johncock, who qualified fifth, had a 
strong start, and by the third lap he was 
tucked in behind front-runner Al Unser, 
with Foyt fifth in his Coyote. After 50 
miles Johncock and Foyt were one-two, 
and the race was on: except for shake- 
ups after pit stops, they stayed one-two 
until Johncock retired. 

Last year’s winner, Johnny Ruther¬ 
ford, had started in 17th position. Be¬ 
cause the Speedway had been resurfaced 
since his victory and had proved to be ex¬ 
ceptionally “greasy" after several weeks 
of mid-summerlike temperatures. Ruth¬ 
erford had two plans in mind for the first 
lap. They had been filed in his brain un¬ 
der "hot" (he would go hard) and “other" 
(he would try to avoid an accident). 
Which plan he would use depended upon 
what the traffic around him did between 
the dropping of the green flag and Turn 
One. Rutherford was most anxious about 
the rookie to his left. Jerry Sneva. and 
the rookie in the row in front, Bobby Ol- 
ivero, whose qualifying speeds had been 
about 10 mph slower than his. The mid¬ 
dle of the sixth row, with vs ide-eyed rook¬ 
ies around, is not the sort of place a two- 
time winner likes to be at the beginning 
of the Indy 500. 

Thanks to the exceptionally clean 
start, Rutherford put his hot plan into ef¬ 
fect. but it went for naught. On the 13th 
lap. after he had charged into eighth 
place, his McLaren-Cosworth popped 
out of gear on the front straight, over- 
revved and blew. Rutherford pulled the 
car directly into Gasoline Alley, parked 
it in front of his locked garage door, took 
off his helmet, gave out a loose-lipped ex¬ 
hale—half sigh, half Bronx cheer—and 
shrugged. He hadn't been in the race long 
enough to build up much disappoint¬ 
ment. "It just jumped out of gear and 
tagged all the valves." was all he said. 

Before the race Rutherford had not 
been overly pessimistic about the reli¬ 
ability of the Cosworth V-8 engine he is 
using this season for the first time, but 
he had admitted to certain apprehen¬ 
sions. Overlooking last year's rain-short¬ 
ened Indy 250, the only 500-mile race 
experience any Cosworth has had oc¬ 
curred last year, at Pocono and Ontario, 
under Al Unser. Unser won at Pocono, 
but at Ontario the engine lasted only 13 
laps. Along with Unser and Rutherford. 
Tom Sneva and teammate Mario Andret¬ 
ti are also using Cosworths this year. 
Sneva had won a 200-mile race at Texas 
International Speedway, but at the Tren¬ 


ton 200, the race before Indy, none of 
the Cosworths had finished. Given this 
spotty record no one was especially con¬ 
fident about the Formula I-based engine’s 
durability. 

“Testing is what success is all about,” 
said Rutherford, “but you've got to race 
a car to really prove anything. No mat¬ 
ter how satisfactory your tests may be. 
you never have complete confidence un¬ 
til the car has been proved in a race.” 

Rutherford had been plagued by 
cracked exhaust pipes during practice for 
the 500, a weakness that was to knock 
out Andretti. But the other two Cos¬ 
worths. driven by pole-sitter Sneva and 
Unser, the third-fastest qualifier, finished 
a strong second and third, Sneva 28 sec¬ 
onds behind Foyt and Unser out of fuel 
and a lap down. 

Sneva may have lost the race in the 
pits, where he spent 48 more seconds 
than Foyt. largely because of two un¬ 
scheduled stops—one when he flat-spot¬ 
ted the tires by sliding in for a fuel stop 
with locked brakes, the other when a re- 
fillcr malfunction caused less than a full 
tank of fuel to be added. Sneva’s crew, 
composed mostly of Englishmen who had 
worked on Roger Penske's Formula I 
team last year, also was a few seconds 
slower per stop than Foyt's. After the race 
Penske sat down and had a beer with 
the crew in the garage. “I’d rather have 
you guys take five more seconds on a 
stop than have a driver go out there and 
have a wheel drop off." he told them. 

Another piece of machinery that had 
its first big test at the 500 was Dan Gur¬ 
ney’s new Eagle driven by Pancho Car¬ 
ter. Gurney believes the Indy 500 is as 
much a race of strategy as speed, and his 
new car reflects this belief: it is a stra¬ 
tegic machine. In 1977, and in the fu¬ 
ture. Gurney feels strategy means fuel 
economy. Indy cars must make 1.8 miles 
per gallon, a simple rule to enforce as 
each car is allotted 280 gallons of fuel. 
That rule creates some fascinating pos¬ 
sibilities. Fuel mileage is a direct func¬ 
tion of speed, speed is a direct function 
of turbocharger boost and turbocharger 
boost is unrestricted—and adjustable— 
during the race. (An 80-inch restriction 
applies to qualifying.) So the object is to 
run as much boost as fuel allows; a per¬ 
fectly executed race would have the car 
using its - last drop of fuel as it crosses the 
finish fine. 

But it’s not that simple: caution laps 
provide a variable. If there are a lot of 
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laps run under the caution flag—there 
were 25 this year—the mileage is better 
than 1.8, so drivers can increase the boost 
during the latter part of the race. And 
risk, blowing an engine. The teams that 
gamble—set a fast pace early, expecting 
caution laps—might find themselves 
short of fuel at the finish. 

Gurney's Eagle is about five inches 
narrower than the average Indy car, 
which gives it less wind resistance, thus 
better fuel mileage. It is not designed to 
be the absolute fastest car. but the fast¬ 
est at 1.8 mpg. Gurney’s object is to “run 
them out of fuel.” 

“This car is a departure we can’t turn 
back from.” says Gurney. “Everything 
we’ve programmed the car to do was on 
the line in this race.” 

But nothing much was proved. Be¬ 
cause of two flat tires and a faulty radio 
that made communication between Gur¬ 
ney and Carter impossible, the Eagle 
never flew any higher than sixth place; 
on lap 157 it blew its Offy engine. 

Carter’s was the lone new Eagle, but 
there were six of the new Lightnings, a 
very conspicuous one being Janet Guth¬ 
rie's. Unfortunately, the first woman to 
qualify for the race spent most of the af¬ 
ternoon sitting in a puddle of methanol 
in the bucket seat of her Lightning, which 
was in the pits. She was in and out of 
the pits continuously, and was officially 
credited with a total of 27 laps. 

Before the race Guthrie had met with 
Speedway owner Tony Hulman to dis¬ 
cuss how he should modify the hereto¬ 
fore traditional “Gentlemen, start your 
engines." Guthrie preferred “Gentle¬ 
folks.” “It’s a perfectly good 400-year- 
old word,” she said. "Shakespeare used 
it.” Hulman ultimately settled on, “In 
company with the first lady ever to qual¬ 
ify at Indianapolis. Gentlemen, start your 
engines.” 

Although the semantic contretemps 
was settled for 1977 right at the start, it 
was not until the race had gone past the 
450-mile mark that any resolution to the 
Johncock-Foyt duel seemed imminent. 
For a while it had looked as if one might 
be forthcoming at around 400 miles. At 
that point, Johncock was leading Foyt 
by about three seconds when Foyt pit¬ 
ted for right-side tires and fuel. One lap 
later a yellow light came on. the perfect 
opportunity for Johncock to pit and not 
lose ground to Foyt. But. to his crew's 
amazement, Johncock stayed on the 
track, even though he was due for fuel. 



Fastest qualifier Tom Sneva was quick on the track but not in the pits, and he finished second 


The green light came back on just as 
Johncock passed the pits. Pat Patrick, 
owner of Johncock’s Wildcat, was furi¬ 
ous. “I give up!” he shouted. “I told him 
to stop this lap! He’s got to drive to or¬ 
ders. I don’t care who he is!" 

But three laps later, on lap 163. the yel¬ 
low came on again; it was a second 
chance. "Get him in! Get him in!" 
screamed Patrick. “In. Gordy. in!" he 
shouted to Johncock over the radio. 

Johncock pitted, fueled, changed his 
right rear tire and came out of the pits 
with a 38-second lead over Foyt. In two 
laps. Foyt regained several seconds un¬ 
der the yellow, which is not unprecedent¬ 
ed. (In fact. Foyt had claimed Ruther¬ 
ford won the race last year by gaining 
ground on him under the yellow.) 

When the green came back on. Foyt 
began pushing Johncock to 190-mph 
laps. Foyt was 6.8 seconds back as they 
approached 450 miles and what would 
be another series of hectic pit stops for 
both leaders. Then, with just 15 laps re¬ 
maining. a puff of blue smoke on the front 
straight signaled the end of Johncock's 
race. “No!" shouted a member of the Pat¬ 
rick team in agony and disbelief as he 
stood on the wall watching the bright 


red car coast to a stop in Turn One. The 
crewmen began shaking their heads, es¬ 
pecially George Bignotli. who had been 
Foyt's crew chief for six years. His only 
consolation was that the other two Pat¬ 
rick drivers, Wally Dallenbach and John¬ 
ny Parsons, finished fourth and fifth. 

Foyt had made history in another, less 
obvious way during the month at Indi¬ 
anapolis; he was relaxed. After 10 years 
of trying to win his fourth Indy on sheer 
intensity, he decided to ease off and be 
low key this year. 

“I made up my mind I wasn’t going 
to get keyed up." he said. “I just wasn't 
going to let the race bother me the way 
it has the last 20 years," which is how 
long Foyt has been racing at Indy. 

Before the race there had been rumors 
from supposedly reliable sources that 
win. lose or draw. Foyt would retire. But 
one does not ask A. J. Foyt if he plans to 
retire. One finds another way to ask the 
question. Now that he had reached the 
capstone of his career, he was asked, did 
he plan to try for victory No. 5? 

A.J.’s eyes lit up. and in his best low- 
key manner, he replied. “Why not?" 
Maybe the good Lord will want A.J. to 
win next year. too. end 


Indy's first woman driver. Janet Guthrie, was a center of attention even during endless pit stops. 












THE BIRD FLAPS AGAIN 
AND DOESN’T FLOP 

In his first 1977 appearance, Detroit's MarkFidrych drew 44.207 fans. Although he 
lost, he showed he's still baseball's most winsome player by Peter Gammons 


A t 8:06 last Friday night. Detroit’s 
1977 baseball season began—51 
days late. It was a different kind of sea¬ 
son from the one that had opened seven 
weeks before in the 23 other major league 
cities. No owners, managers or players 
were bickering with each other or get¬ 
ting on the media for publicizing the 
wrangling. No one could be heard com¬ 
plaining about contracts or short-circuit¬ 
ed hair dryers. Instead, 44.207 people 
stood in musty old Tiger Stadium and 
roared, because the Bird—Mark Steven 
Fidrych—was. at last, on the mound. 
“Two things keep this city alive." said 
Nancy Szczukowski, a Detroit secretary. 
“The automobile industry and the Bird." 
And what’s good for Detroit is good for 
baseball. After the sport’s grumpiest start 
ever, the Bird had made the business a 
game again. 

When the opener was over at 10:45, it 
did not seem to matter that Fidrych and 
the Tigers had lost 2-1 to the expansion 
Seattle Mariners. No one cared that traf¬ 
fic was jammed from Kaline Drive to the 
Windsor. Ont. tunnel. The Bird had 
flapped his arms and landscaped his 
mound, thrown a baseball to kids in the 
stands and a wad of bubble gum at the Se¬ 
attle player scoring the winning run. And 
all the while, the fans, two of whom were 
dressed in Sesame Street costumes, had 
chanted. "Go. Bird, go!” 

Almost unnoticed amid the hoopla 
was the fact that Fidrych had proved in 
his first appearance that the knee he had 
injured in spring training was sound, that 
he was the same emu who in four months 
last year had rocketed from a spring train¬ 
ing nobody to baseball’s Elton John, He 
had pitched nine strong innings. The two 
Mariner runs were the result of a dropped 
fly ball, a bloop double and an error. "I 
feel like I lei the people down by los¬ 
ing." said Fidrych. “But, boy. I'm happy 
to be back. It felt fine, so fine. When I 
started warming up and heard all those 
cheers. I fell tingly and got half-tears in 
my eyes. Lemme tell you, 1 felt good.” 
But from March 21. when he tore car¬ 


tilage in his left knee shagging flies in 
Lakeland. Fla., until last Friday, the Bird 
had not always felt good. On March 31 
he was rushed back to Detroit for an op¬ 
eration. During the next two weeks, ex¬ 
cept for daily visits to the hospital, he 
could do nothing but sit around his apart¬ 
ment. “I was going nuts," Fidrych says. 
"Everything I do revolves around play¬ 
ing baseball." In mid-April he started jog¬ 
ging. "By then I’d learned to kill lime 
better,” says the Bird. "I started riding 
my two motorcycles. When I’m on them. 
I just think of happiness." By the end of 
April he was throwing baiting practice. 
"He's so young and eager." says Tiger 
Manager Ralph Houk, “but we wanted 
to bring him back slowly, so that the first 
time he started, he’d be ready to go nine." 

On May 11, in front of nine cops. 16 
Minnesota Twins and 29 members of the 
concessions and ground crews, the Bird 
pitched a mock game against a batting 
order consisting of Tiger substitutes. On 
a trip two weeks ago—during which he 
almost gave Houk a heart attack by try¬ 
ing to lift a car that had gotten its bump¬ 
er locked with the Tigers’ bus in Dal¬ 
las—Fidrych pitched an exhibition game 


in Cincinnati. He allowed four hits and 
a run in seven innings. He was, at last, 
pronounced ready. 

By that time, the Bird had become 
itchy and testy. “He kept telling me he 
was ready," says Houk. "I sure wanted 
to pitch,” says Fidrych. "but it’s prob¬ 
ably good the doctors didn't listen to 
what came out of my head.” He had 
shouted at a reporter in Texas and had 
demanded in Cincinnati that no one 
mention his knee again. And it did not 
help that the Bird’s return, which, it had 
been speculated, would occur during the 
middle of last week, was finally sched¬ 
uled for Friday. There were two good rea¬ 
sons for that: first, he would not have to 
face California's Nolan Ryan or Frank 
Tanana, Detroit’s opponents on Tuesday 
and Wednesday; and. second. Friday 
night crowds in Detroit are twice as big 
as those on mid-week evenings. The Ti¬ 
gers could be excused for making the 
shift, though some local reporters ac¬ 
cused the club of "exploitation." Because 
six of Fidrych’s 10 missed starts would 
have been at home, the Detroit front of¬ 
fice figures his sore knee cost nearly 
$500,000 in gate receipts. 

So, instead of pitching, the Bird flut¬ 
tered around. He took hitting practice 
on Wednesday with a bat that is 50" long 
and weighs 60 ounces. “I asked the Lou¬ 
isville Slugger people for the biggest bat 
they make,” said Fidrych. “Why not?” 
After a while, he went inside and sat in 
front of his locker, where he was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by reporters. 

“I’ve got to be different this year,” 
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The frenetic Bird took wing during the anthem. 


Fidrych told them. “1 can't go on the 
way I did last year, letting anyone take 
advantage of me. I’m going to charge 
$100 for interviews, with the money go¬ 
ing to cerebral palsy, the March of Dimes 
or some kids who need it. I hope it keeps 
people from interviewing me. because I 
can’t come to the park without being in¬ 
terviewed. I can’t be like anyone else. 
And the things people write. My moth¬ 
er’s always calling me.” Fidrych—and his 
mom—were particularly upset by a Roll¬ 
ing Stone article detailing his sex life. 

On Friday the Bird managed to be by 
himself most of the time. He rode one of 
his Kawasaki 175s through the woods and 
later cleaned his other bike in prepara¬ 
tion for turning it over to a new owner. 
Then he drove his Thunderbird through 
the lines of teen-age girls in their the 
bird is the word shirts and into the Ti¬ 
ger Stadium parking lot. At 4:02, dressed 
in jeans and green sneakers and a uni¬ 
versity OF Poland T shirt, he passed 
the concession stand outside the club¬ 


house. squawking unintelligibly, and 
walked up to groundkeeper Frank Fen- 
eck. “Don’t you ever change your shirt?’’ 
said Fidrych. jabbing his finger into Fen- 
eck’s chest. When Feneck looked down, 
the Bird flicked his fingers up to tweak 
the groundkeeper’s chin and went into 
the clubhouse howling. 

It was an hour earlier than Fidrych 
normally arrives when he is pitching. The 
night was special. Denny McLain's re¬ 
turn on July 1, 1970 after a half-season’s 
suspension drew more people. 53.863. 
“But this is different.’’ said Jimmy Con¬ 
te at the souvenir stand. "We didn't have 
Denny McLain buttons.” On Friday, 
Conte had plenty of Bird buttons, not to 
mention Bird posters and copies of a 45- 
rpm record by a group called the Fowls. 
One side is The Bird Is the Word , the 
other is Chirp Me Out to the Ball Game. 

Fidrych killed the four hours before 
the game by pacing around the clubhouse 
and talking to any teammate who hap¬ 
pened by. Three times he went out to 
the dugout. and each time the Bird bolt¬ 
ed back inside after a reporter asked him 
a question. Fidrych tried to take a nap. 
It lasted five minutes. Finally, at 7:45. to 
the first of the many standing ovations 
he received during the evening, he 
walked down the left-field line to warm 
up. Twenty-one minutes later, after toss¬ 
ing the warm-up ball into the stands, as 
is his habit, he ran to the mound. With 
four helicopters bearing Bird greetings 
and advertisements circling the park, he 
threw his first pitch. 

That pitch was bunted down the third- 
base line by Mariner DH Dave Collins. 
Base hit. The second pitch was looped 
by Steve Braun into left. Another hit. 
“Some funny things started running into 
my head." the Bird said later. “But 1 got 
them straightened out." With No. 3 hit¬ 
ter Ruppert Jones at the plate. Fidrych 
asked his first favor of the ball. Jones 
died out. Thereafter the Bird settled 
down and, thanks to some excellent field¬ 
ing and a Tom Veryzer homer, he went 
into the fifth ahead 1-0. 

But in that inning, with a Seattle run¬ 
ner on first and one out, Centerfielder 
Ron LeFlore dropped a fly hit by Larry 
Milbourne: it went for a double. An en¬ 
suing sacrifice fly made the score 1-1. In 
the sixth, former Tiger Danny Meyer 
blooped a two-out double inside the left- 
field line, and when a grounder by Bill 
Stein bad-hopped off Second Baseman 
Tito Fuentes’ glove, Meyer raced around 


to score. As Meyer crossed the plate, the 
Bird tossed his bubble gum in his direc¬ 
tion. The Tigers failed to score in the 
last six innings and finished with only 
three hits. 

The Bird did not talk to the ball or cir¬ 
cle the mound or landscape the area 
around the rubber or flap his wings as 
much as usual. However, in the ninth, 
when he felt a twinge in his throwing 
arm. he waved his right arm. then flapped 
them both. On the final out of the top of 
the ninth. Fidrych jumped up and down 
and raced over to Veryzer. But this had 
been one of his tamer performances. And 
it was a very good one. The Bird pitched 
a complete game, allowing only eight hits, 
one earned run and one walk. 

When the game was over and the re¬ 
porters were encircling him, Fidrych got 
in the first question. “What was the at¬ 
tendance?” he asked. When given the fig¬ 
ure. he borrowed a pen. wrote it down 
and lacked it over his locker. 

“I felt so strong." he said. “If it had 
gone extra innings, there was no way I 
wasn’t going to finish.” In the visitors’ 
clubhouse Seattle Manager Darrell John¬ 
son marveled at the Bird’s first outing. 
“Because of all he does, people some¬ 
times forget what a great pitcher he is,” 
he said. 

Thus, on May 27, 1977 Fidrych was 
0-1. On May 27, 1976 he had had two 
starts and was 1-1. He went on to finish 
with a 19-9 record and the best earned- 
run average in baseball. 2.34. “Pitching- 
wise," he said after the Seattle game, "I’m 
the same.” Then he bolted out of his 
chair. “I’m going home, drink beer and 
beat on my pillow,” he yelled. He paced 
across the clubhouse, returning a min¬ 
ute later with a beer in hand. “Last year 
1 won my first start 2-1. That’s life. 

“It’s been a good day for me, but it’s 
been a sad one. too." The Bird rambled 
on as his audience thinned to a handful 
of reporters. “I let down these people 
who drove two hours. And I’m upset that 
today was my last motorcycle ride. My 
man [Tiger General Manager Jim Camp¬ 
bell] says I’ve got to sell both my bikes, 
so I’ll have to buy a junk car and rebuild 
it. It was O.K. for Mickey Lolich and 
Mickey Stanley to have bikes, but they’re 
Lolich and Stanley and I’m Fidrych. I'm 
a different thing. I don’t know if I un¬ 
derstand all this. I can finally afford a mo¬ 
torcycle, and now I can't have one.” 

With that, the Bird got up and walked 
out the clubhouse door. end 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME COURT 


The Blazers did nothing right in losing the first two NBA championship games to 
the 76ers in Phi/ly, but they could do no wrong in Portland by Curry Kirkpatrick 


A s the NBA championship finals 
bobbed and weaved their way along 
last week, it was fairly obvious that 
neither opponent, in the words of the em¬ 
inent Mr. Rocky Balboa, was “just an¬ 
other bum from the neighborhood." At 
least not in its own neighborhood. 

While the Philadelphia 76ers discov¬ 
ered how to run a playoff offense (some¬ 
body get the ball to Julius Ervingor Doug 
Collins and everybody else take a cab to 
south Jersey), the Portland Trail Blazers 
learned how to survive back in Oregon 
by pretending the Doctor was only hu¬ 
man and that they belonged in the same 
ring—uh. court—after all. 

“We seem to get energy and suste¬ 
nance from the response at home." Port¬ 
land Coach Jack Ramsay said Sunday af¬ 
ternoon after his Blazers had stuffed the 
76ers’ 2-0 series lead back in their faces, 
in a 129-107 blowout. “The floor is made 
the same as Philly’s. What is it?" 

Perhaps it was Bill Walton, who 
finally discovered his passing lanes 
unclogged and joyfully passed off for 
nine assists to go along with his 20 
points and 18 rebounds. Or Guards Li¬ 
onel Hollins and Johnny Davis, who 
made negligible contributions during the 
two 76er victories but who combined 
for 33 points in Game Three. Or Dave 
Twardzik and Lloyd Neal, who came 
off the bench to lead Portland’s 42-point 
fourth-quarter fireworks. 

Despite Erving’s face-saving 28 points. 
Philadelphia appeared as lost and shak¬ 
en—yes. as mismatched—as Portland 
had been earlier. “The Sixers just can't 
win here," said Portland's Bob Gross. 
Which, of course, had gone double for 
the Blazers in Philadelphia. 

By outplaying the Trail Blazers in the 
psychological preliminaries so crucial to 
an NBA final, the 76ers took what 
seemed an insurmountable lead even be¬ 
fore the series started. First there was 
the injury list, which started with Lloyd 
Free (partially collapsed lung, bruised 
rib), continued to George McGinnis 
(groin pull) and Steve Mix (bad ankle) 
and peaked with mysterious blurred vi¬ 
sion in the right eye of Darryl Dawkins, 
who said he woke up one morning “all 
set to say ‘Oh what a beautiful morn¬ 
ing,’ and l find l can’t see." 


To those who believe Dawkins’ only 
responsibility is to get the colors on the 
uniforms right as he takes names and 
blasts bodies, this appeared to be (and 
subsequently was) as serious a threat to 
the health and welfare of his own team- 
males as it was to the enemy. Never¬ 
theless. the specter of a partially blinded 
Dawkins roaming unchained must have 
given the Trail Blazers pause. 

There was also the matter of Phila¬ 
delphia Coach Gene Shue’s closed prac¬ 
tices. Everybody knew the series would 
be one of contrasts: Blazer calculation 
vs. 76er creativity; Portland discipline vs. 
Philly anarchy. Nowhere was this more 
evident than in the teams’ practices, 
which, in style and substance, resembled, 
respectively, a recital by Horowitz and a 
picnic with Daffy Duck. 

When Shue closed his picnic to out¬ 
siders, the public was spared such basic 
workout scenes as George McGinnis 
sneaking cigarettes and playing with Er¬ 
ving’s children. Dawkins supine reading 
a newspaper, and assorted 76ers feign¬ 
ing boxing matches, twirling balls on fin¬ 
gertips and heaving mindless shots and 
passes as they non-listencd to Shue. 

These were our future NBA champi¬ 
ons? Well, probably. As Shue conceded, 
“We have the best of one world—the 
playground." 

What the coach was plotting put the 
lie to the theory that Shue is as prom¬ 
inent an airhead as his team's perfor¬ 
mances sometimes indicate. By the sim¬ 
ple inversion of the 76er offense— 6' 11" 
Center Caldwell Jones bringing the ball 
upcourt while the team’s guards scatter 
and hide—Shue planned to diffuse the 
Portland press, force Walton to defend 
away from the basket and lake pressure 
off his own backcourt men. Collins and 
Henry Bibby. 

After this happened exactly as planned 
in the first game, after the 76ers had won 
107-101 with Bibby derailing Portland’s 
Hollins on defense and with Collins (30 
points) lighting up Hollins like a pinball 
machine at the other end. Shue was pro¬ 
claimed a genius and the hot-dogging 


Jones considered the very model of a 
cross between Oscar Robertson and 
Oscar Mayer. 

In truth, the only surprise was how 
confused the normally smart and poised 
Trail Blazers seemed to be in the face of 
a strategy that originated somewhere 
back in kindergarten ball. Not only did 
Hollins and the swift Davis have trouble 
finding somebody to guard, but they also 
managed to take themselves out of the 
Portland offense, scoring only five bas¬ 
kets. and being responsible for most of 
the 34 Trail Blazer turnovers. 

That would have been enough to guar¬ 
antee a 76er victory. For good measure. 
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Erving danced and pranced, beginning 
his first NBA championship round with 
a flying dunk off the opening jump ball 
and finishing with 33 points, including 
four other slams and a few layups. 

The presence of Walton and his new 
GI John Singlaub haircut was supposed 
to be an effective deterrent to Erving’s 
sky-diving forays, but Dr. J was not im¬ 
pressed. “I’ll challenge anybody. Either 
go over him or trick him.” said Erving. 
“It’s one thing to respect a man. but I’m 
not going to overrespect him." 

Actually. Walton played more than re¬ 
spectably—28 points and 20 rebounds— 
but afterward he sat silently, only mum¬ 
bling his objections to Brent Musburger’s 
repetitious use of the nickname “Moun¬ 
tain Man” on CBS-TV. 

“Big guy. big guy, big guy,” Musbur- 
ger kept saying, his arm around Walton. 
“It’s O.K. I didn't mean it, big guy.” 

"I heard the tapes,” said Big Guy. “I’m 
sensitive.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES DRAKE 



In Game Two, a 107-89 Philadelphia 
romp. Walton seemed not so much 
mountainous as out to lunch. Apparently 
confused as the 76ers alternated Jones 
and Dawkins. Walton was outscored 
18-17 and outrebounded 19-16 by the 
two centers. 

Along with Maurice Lucas. Walton 
also failed to score in the crucial second 
quarter when the 76ers—those same 
wealthy, spoiled, egocentric, selfish mon¬ 
sters who are not supposed to know how 
to spell t-e-a-m—ran and shot and passed 
and juked and jived like long-lost blood 
brothers to 14 points in 3 l /j minutes for 
a 61-43 halftime lead. 

The play that may have broken Port¬ 
land’s back—and almost Walton’s—oc¬ 
curred when Dawkins confronted the 
Blazer center high above the basket, 
blocked and then grabbed his shot in 
midair, landed and rumbled upcourt like 
a Concorde avenging its way over the 
backyards of Queens. 

This impetuous explosion by Dawkins 
and the 76ers was almost spectacular 
enough to blot from memory the ugli¬ 
ness of what happened with 4:52 left in 
the game. By that lime the frustrated 
Trail Blazers were behind by 20 points. 
Neal and McGinnis had nearly come to 
punches. Lucas and Erving were engaged 
in a wicked elbow-swinging duel. Then 
it happened. 

As Dawkins and Gross came crash¬ 
ing down with a rebound. Dawkins drib¬ 
bled Gross’ arm and head on the floor. 
When the 6'II". 260-pound Dawkins 
ripped the ball away. Gross pointed at 
him and. according to Dawkins, shout¬ 
ed. “What the [obscenity] are you doing, 
you [obscenity]? I’ll kick your [obscenity 
obscenity].” 

Such a statement immediately quali¬ 
fied the 6' 6". 200-pound Gross for a pad¬ 
ded cell in an asylum for the hopelessly 
suicidal. “Here’s your chance, suckah!” 
Dawkins screamed before charging and 
throwing a wild, looping left cross that 
connected just above the right eye—not 
of Gross but of Collins, who was hold¬ 
ing Gross, trying to save his life. 

As Dawkins backpedaled a bit. Lucas 
roared up from behind and punched him 
in the back of the neck. Dawkins lost his 
balance, but he was quickly up and squar¬ 


Ofl both coasts, Dr. J soared and scored. Gross 
(left) was victimized by this move in Game Two. 


ing off with Lucas as both benches emp¬ 
tied and players and spectators flooded 
the court. 

Before order was restored. Portland 
Coaches Ramsay and Jack McKinney 
had duked it up with some fans. Ramsay 
had yelled in Dawkins’ face and been 
hurled away, and Lucas and Dawkins had 
been ejected (later to be fined $2,500 
apiece by Commissioner Larry O’Brien). 

When the 76ers arrived in their lock¬ 
er room, they found a toilet stall caved 
in, two floor-to-ceiling lockers turned 
over and a huge fan broken and smok¬ 
ing—“like a hurricane had hit a junk¬ 
yard." said McGinnis—all courtesy of 
Dawkins. As the 20-year-old manchild— 
resplendent in a fedora and a Great Gats- 
by-era vanilla suit, with a red carnation 
in his lapel—stalked out. rudely shoving 
aside 76er GM Pat Williams, he said. 
“I’m mad at my teammates for letting a 
man jump me from behind." 

Collins received four stitches. Gross 
said he wouldn’t forget. Shue apologized 
to Gross and labeled Dawkins “just a 
kid.” Ramsay said he wasn't afraid of 
anybody. And Lucas, dressed only in a 
towel, which he had wrapped about his 
head in a somehow terrifying turban, 
said. "l’m too professional to let this car¬ 
ry over. But this dude gets built up like a 
gorilla, then thinks he can gorilla every¬ 
body. I’ll see Dawkins Sunday." 

Retorted Dawkins. "1 didn't know I 
hit Collins until he called me at 3 a.m. I 
don't remember what I did to the locker 
room. Lucas is a fighter but I can box. 
My uncle. Candy McDaniels, fought 
Joe Louis. He taught me. 1 usually stand 
'em up with a left and take ’em out with 
a right.” 

But before Sunday’s game. Lucas went 
directly to the Philadelphia bench to 
shake hands with Dawkins. (“I thought 
he was going to hit him again." said 
Twardzik.) 

Those pleasantries over. Lucas drilled 
in 27 points and took down 12 rebounds, 
a performance that earned him a well- 
deserved rest in the final period when 
Walton converted lob passes from Gross 
and Twardzik into spectacular baskets 
that tore out what remained of the 76er 
hearts. 

“I don’t think I’m any swifter or 
stronger out here," Walton said. “I just 
like to play. I don't care where it is.” 

However, on the whole the Blazers 
would rather not be in Philadelphia, end 
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THE ONLY 
WAY TO 
GO IS UP 


George Wiffig's daring ascent of New York's 
110-story World Trade Center was as much an 
affirmation as it was a unique feat of climbing 

by Sam Moses 

E arly last Thursday morning, with the sun ris¬ 
ing behind him and reflecting brilliantly on 
the 1.350-foot-high white aluminum monolith 
before him. George Willig began climbing the 
110 stories of the South Tower of New York 
City’s World Trade Center. Only one skyscrap¬ 
er in the world is higher, the 1.454-foot Sears 
building in Chicago. After Willig was about 25 
feet up. he cast off an all-weather parka he had 
been wearing to conceal the climbing equipment 
he carried on a sling over one shoulder. The par¬ 
ka floated down like a parachute, into the hands 
of Jery Hewitt, who. along with George's 22- 
year-old brother Steve, had seen the climber off. 

Security guards spotted George from the 
building’s plaza. "1 saw one. two. a few more, 
then all of a sudden there was a whole bunch of 
cops, maybe 20.” said Steve. “They started yell¬ 
ing at George, calling him crazy, telling him he 
was going to kill himself." 

"Hey! Crazy man! Get down here right now!” 
shouted one of the guards. Willig heard him. 
stopped climbing for a moment, leaned back in 
his harness and looked down. His reply floated 
to the ground as his parka had moments earlier. 
“I’m not coming down,” George yelled. “There’s 
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only one way to go. and that’s up." 

It was a reply that can be taken both 
literally and metaphorically. By now 
most of the country has been lifted by 
Willig's accomplishment. On a day off 
from work for “personal business," Wil- 
lig successfully scaled the northeast cor¬ 
ner of the South Tower, solo, no ropes 
or belay to aid or protect him. relying en¬ 
tirely on a climbing device he had fab¬ 
ricated himself, designed specifically to 
fit into the aluminum channels that run 
up the sides of the building and hold win¬ 
dow washers’ scaffolds in place. To Wil- 
lig the climb was a personal challenge 
met and satisfied, a mountain conquered: 
no more. But it was more, more than a 
feat, more than a stunt. It was a triumph 
of human spirit. 

The night before the climb Willig had 
slept fitfully, even awakened twice in a 
sweat. At 5 a.m.. after a breakfast of steak 
and eggs and water, he left his apartment 
in Queens, climbed into Hewitt's pickup 
truck, and together they drove to 
George's parents' house, where they 
picked up Steve. They arrived at the 
World Trade Center at 6:20. and min¬ 
utes later George was strapping on his 
climbing harness in the plaza between 
the twin towers. As he prepared to hitch 
himself into the runners, a maintenance 
man walked by. George smiled noncha¬ 
lantly and said. "Hi. how ya doin'?" try¬ 
ing to divert attention from the rope dan¬ 
gling out of the back of his parka like an 
untucked undershirt. The maintenance 
man smiled and said hello right back. 

Willig had been planning the climb for 
more than a year. On four previous oc¬ 
casions. all late at night, he had slipped 
into the plaza and tested his homemade 



climbing device—a variation of a stan¬ 
dard climbing aid called an ascendeur. 

Once he actually climbed a few feet 
up the side of the building and was caught 
in the act by a security guard. He talked 
his way out of trouble by claiming to be 
an architectural engineering student test¬ 
ing a safety device for window washers. 
Willig’s ascendeurs fitted precisely into 
the channel: connected to them were ny¬ 
lon slings, resembling stirrups, into which 
he slid his feet. When there was no weight 
on the ascendeurs. Willig could slide 
them freely up the runner. As he put his 
weight on one foot, the ascendeur ex¬ 
panded and gripped firmly into the run¬ 
ner by friction. Willig would lift one foot, 
bending his knee, slide the ascendeur up 
as high as his arm could reach, put the 
weight back on the foot and create a sol¬ 
id step up: then he would repeat the ma¬ 
neuver with the other foot. “It was like 
climbing a rope ladder." he says, "ex- 
coniinued 
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WAY TO QO continued 


cept my hands and feet were moving to¬ 
gether.” 

Willig wore a chest harness attached 
to a seat harness, which provided sta¬ 
bility and the freedom to dangle his arms 
and legs whenever he needed to rest. In 
his backpack he carried two complete 
backup systems: one a duplicate of the as- 
cendeurs he was using, the other of an 
earlier design. He also carried a bolt-on 
device to secure himself to a runner in 
case of emergency. “I did some calcu¬ 
lations and figured my ascendeurs would 
stand a minimum of 1.500 pounds with¬ 
out breaking.” he says, "but I just want¬ 
ed to be ready." 

None of these devices so much as 
scratched the surface of the building; in 
fact. Willig straightened some bent run¬ 


ners along the way by gently tapping 
them with a spare ascendeur he toted in 
his backpack. 

Willig. 27. creates toys for the Ideal 
Toy Co.; before that, he designed sur¬ 
gical instruments for the Ark Research 
Co. He built his ascendeurs in the ma¬ 
chine shop at Ark and refined them at 
Ideal after working hours. “The biggest 
challenge came from designing the as¬ 
cendeurs." he says. “The climb itself was 
not particularly difficult; rock climbing 
is a lot more scary because it's so prob¬ 
lematical and precarious. I had solid foot¬ 
ing all the way up the building, and my 
route was predetermined, so I had no de¬ 
cisions to make. That’s what's so diffi¬ 
cult about rock climbing. When those 
challenges are gone, a climb is easy.” 


“Things worked really smooth from 
the moment he started.” said Steve (who 
was married three days after the climb). 
"George was stepping right up the side 
of the building. But then the cops came 
and they took me and Jery and Randy 
[George’s girl friend Randy Zeidberg. 24. 
who had arrived moments after the as¬ 
cent began] down to the Port Authority 
Police Station in the basement of the 
building." A couple of minutes later they 
brought down Ron Digiovanni, a friend 
of Willig’s. who had ballooned over Man¬ 
hattan last December. Digiovanni had ar¬ 
rived in the plaza when Willig was on 
the third story and had shouted. “Go. 
George, go!” For that he was apprehend¬ 
ed as an accomplice. 

"The Port Authority cops were run- 

conlinued 


PARTICIPANT ON THE SIDELINE 


George Willig would have preferred having 
a partner climb the World Trade Center 
with him. and during his year of planning 
he had asked several people, separately, to 
go along: one of his best friends. Jery Hew¬ 
itt. a neophyte stuntman, frequent rock- 
climbing partner and companion of 10 years; 
his 22-year-old brother Steve, with whom 
he had begun rock climbing four years ear¬ 
lier; and his girl friend Randy Zeidberg, 
also an accomplished climber. They all were 
intrigued, and they all seriously considered 
going along with George, but for different 
and personal reasons, all three eventually 
declined. George also asked me. and I. too. 
declined. But as I write this, the morning 
after the climb, there is very little in my life 
I wouldn’t give to have followed George 
over the top of the World Trade Center. 

There were two reasons I refused. First. I 
wasn’t ready to go to jail; I couldn't commit 
myself that deeply. George could make that 
heavy commitment, and he did. He didn't ac¬ 
tually believe he would end up in jail, at least 
not for long, but he considered it as a pos¬ 
sibility. and he accepted it. For him. a jail sen¬ 
tence would not have been too high a price 
to pay in his pursuit of personal satisfaction. 

Second, my inexperience would have pre¬ 
vented me from having the kind of confidence 
George had on the face of the building. It’s 
one thing for a person to get into something 
over his own head, but climbing with a part¬ 
ner is an unbreakable bargain; if one man is 
in over his head, he drags the other down. I 
was afraid that if George, climbing above me 
as he would have been, got in some kind of 
trouble. I wouldn't have been able to help 
him. Conversely, my getting into trouble. 


which would have been a lot more likely, did 
not worry me; l had little fear that George 
would not be able to help me. The first fall I 
ever took while rock climbing occurred as 
George belayed me from a ledge. 1 had been 
stretching for a thumbnail-sized rock nub. and 
as my foot suddenly slipped. I knew I was 
going down. I fell no more than 15 feet be¬ 
fore I reached the end of the rope with a jerk 
and. suspended, began to swing and bounce 
lightly against the face of the cliff. I remem¬ 
ber feeling helpless for a split second, but be¬ 
fore I had fallen very far I had relaxed, for I 
knew that everything would be all right: 
George knows what he's doing. 

There is another reason—my strongest 
consolation at this moment—why I didn’t 
make the climb, but it comes to me after the 
fact, as I dig at the demons hiding under the 
inexorable, haunting "if.” I didn't belong up 
there with George. My motive for climbing 
the World Trade Center would not have been 
on George's level. His reason was pure, what 
climbing is meant to be. George would have 
gone up that building if it had been in a ghost 
town instead of in the heart of New York 
City. He would have climbed the World Trade 
Center even if there had been no crowds to 
watch him. no supporters to cheer him on. 
no one to ever know about the accomplish¬ 
ment but himself. 1 wouldn't have. 

George and I have made a number of 
climbs together. I have watched with awe as 
he slid over rocks with what seemed to me 
like no effort whatsoever, the way a trickle of 
water flows over stones. And in a way he, 
too. was seeking his own level, but doing so 
by going in the opposite direction. I remem¬ 
ber watching George scale a horizontal over¬ 


hang of about six feet—he really did look like 
a human fly. as the New York Daily News 
called him. as he stretched one arm from the 
face of the cliff to the lip of the overhang, 
hung by his fingertips a hundred or more feet 
over the ground, then slowly, smoothly, grace¬ 
fully pulled himself over the top. 

From the beginning he was a natural climb¬ 
er. One week after he and Steve took les¬ 
sons from a free-lance rock-climbing guide. 
George was leading Steve on a difficult climb, 
in the rain. Within six months he had made 
an ascent no one else ever had. a climb rated 
5.10. one of the highest degrees of difficulty. 
Last summer, just days after he got his B.S. 
in Environmental Studies from St. John's 
University in New York, he went on a climb¬ 
ing trip in the High Sierras and Yosemite. 
where he climbed the west face of Rixon’s 
pinnacle. Later that summer 1 climbed in Yo¬ 
semite. but it was a disappointment not to 
have been there to climb with George. 

I knew George would climb the World 
Trade Center. Late one muggy night last sum¬ 
mer. after he and I and another friend had 
eaten dinner, we drove over to the World 
Trade Center in George's Volkswagen station 
wagon. We dodged security guards as George 
examined the window-washer runners. I 
knew then, as George stared at the building, 
that he would climb it and I would not. 

But I didn't know the exact date he would 
go for it. I awoke Thursday morning in a mo¬ 
tel room in Indianapolis, where l was cov¬ 
ering Sunday's Indy 500. turned on the Today 
show, and like millions of other people, saw 
George, a speck on the edge of the second-tall¬ 
est building in the world. At that time Today 
host Tom Brokaw didn't know who the climb¬ 
er was. or what he was doing there, but 
I knew it was George—and that he would 
make it to the top. —Sam Moses 
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THEY ItE A GOOD 
DEAL BETTER 


THE 1977 KZ400 SERIES. 

THREE OFTHE BEST VALUES 
IN MOTORCYCLING. 

Kawasaki motorcycles have always 
given you more for your money. And now, with 
the medium weight KZ400 series,you have 
three more ways to go. 

The KZ400 Special does everything 
efficiently and economically. It’s powered by the 
same four-stroke engine as the others, tuned for 
maximum gas mileage. A kickstarter and drum 
brakes keep it simple. And easily affordable.* 

The KZ400 Standard is a happy medi¬ 
um between luxury and frugality, with a four- 
stroke overhead cam vertical-twin that gets any 
job done. Its unique crankshaft balancing sys¬ 
tem helps smooth this 32 hp powerplant for 
maximum comfort. Disc brake and electric star¬ 
ter see to safety and convenience. And chrome 
exhausts add that touch of flash. 

The KZ400 Deluxe is the showboat. 

Complete with fairing, windshield, locking sad¬ 
dlebags and luggage rack like no other bike in 
its class. Custom fitted, painted and trimmed for 
pure pleasure. But it's not all show. An electric 
starter gets you off to fast starts. And a front disc 
brake assures quick, safe stops. 

See the KZ400 series, at your 
Kawasaki dealer today. 

s<mr* 

Prices start at / 

Kawasaki 

We know why you ride. 



‘Manufacturer's suggested list price, 1977 KZ400S, excluding freight, dealer prep, title, stale and local 


e. at participating Kawasaki dealers 











WAY TO GO continued 


ning around like chickens with no heads. 
Not one of them knew what to do." said 
Steve. “Then this guy came in and said, 
‘You're all under arrest.’ and they had 
us fill out this stack of forms. Then they 
fingerprinted us three times each—once 
for the city, once for the state, and once 
for the FBI. After that they handcuffed 
Jery and Ron to a safe, and Randy and I 
were handcuffed to a chair. Pretty soon 
they deduced I was George’s brother, and 
they asked me. is George sane? Is he 
doing this for any political purposes? Is 
he going to wave signs or something? Is 
he doing it for a commercial reason?’ I 
told them he was doing it for his own sat¬ 
isfaction. no other reason, and that he 
was as sane as I was, which I think con¬ 
fused them. 

“So we were sitting there chained to¬ 
gether. kind of having a good time, but 
frustrated because we couldn’t watch 
George—they didn’t unchain us until af¬ 
ter George made it—and someone came 
in and said George was at the 25th floor. 
We knew then they’d never get him." 

By this time huge crowds had gath¬ 
ered in the plaza and surrounding streets, 
network television coverage had alerted 
the country and helicopters with cam¬ 
eramen on board were swarming around 
the building. At that point the police, too. 
could see George knew what he was do¬ 
ing. "Some of them were still being hard- 
nosed.” says Steve, “and saying he was 
crazy, but one of them said. This guy’s 
a genius: he’s got the whole thing fig¬ 
ured out down to the slightest detail.’ " 

The only hitch in Willig’s climb came 
when he reached the 60th floor. At that 
point a scaffold, which had been low¬ 
ered from the top down the adjoining 
face of the tower, met him. On it were 
two policemen, one from the Port Au¬ 
thority, the other a New York City of¬ 
ficer trained in suicide-rescue operations. 
Willig was afraid they were going to res¬ 
cue him against his will. 

“They were coming down my way." 
he said later, “so I decided I’d swing 
over to the next channel to be out of 
reach." He partially uncoiled the 120- 
foot nylon climbing rope that he car¬ 
ried over his shoulder for exactly this 
sort of eventuality, attached it to an as- 
cendeur, removed the two foot slings 
from the ascendeurs in the channel, and 
performed a maneuver known in climb¬ 
ing as a pendulum. That is. he swung 
out and away from the building, sus¬ 
pended only by the rope, to another run¬ 


ner. where he was out of reach of the 
policemen. As he swung, his shadow 
suddenly dropped down the side of the 
building and the crowd below let out a 
collective gasp, thinking the shadow was 
his falling body. 

“I hooked myself in this other chan¬ 
nel away from them,” said Willig. “and 
I started climbing up it until they shout¬ 
ed to me that they really weren’t there 
to pull me off. They told me if I was 
tired. I could swing over to them and get 
on the scaffold, but if l wanted to keep 
going. I could. I told them I wasn't tired 
and that I felt much safer where I was. 
Then I took the stuff out of the second 
channel and swung back over to the orig¬ 
inal one. 

“One of the cops said. ‘What are you. 
crazy?’ But when I assured him I knew 
what I was doing, he joked. ‘We’re go¬ 
ing to have to stop meeting like this.’ 
After that we had a lot of fun. We joked 
around, we talked, we looked at the 
sights, we commented on them—pretty 
plain conversation." 

At 10:05 a.m.. 3'A hours after he be¬ 
gan. admittedly very excited by now. but 
not tired. Willig lifted himself over a 
ledge at the top and crawled, feet first, 
into an inspection hatch on the roof. He 
was none the worse for wear, except for 
blistered hands and insteps. He w'as greet¬ 
ed by policemen, who congratulated him. 
requested his autograph, then handcuffed 
him and served him with a summons for 
disorderly conduct, criminal trespass and 
scaling a building without a permit. In ad¬ 
dition. it was announced that the city 
was going to sue Willig for $250,000 for 
the trouble and expense he had put it to. 
The next day Willig met with Mayor 
Abraham Beame. who settled for a fine 
of $1.10—a penny for each of the tow¬ 
er's 110 stories. In return. Willig readily 
agreed not to reveal the details of his 
climbing apparatus, to forestall imitators 
from attempting similar climbs. 

Of course. Willig was asked why he 
did it. He responded with the expected 
answer, the classic and cliched "Because 
it’s there"—which at the time was the 
easiest way to reply to a simple question 
that in truth has such a complex answer. 
Another reply might have been what 
Louis Armstrong said when asked to de¬ 
fine jazz. “If you don’t know. I can’t tell 
you.” 

Nonetheless. Thursday night, before 
he took his phone off the hook and went 
to bed at about I a.m.. Willig tried again 


to answer the question. “A couple of 
times during the year I planned this climb 
l thought. ‘What the heck is in me that 
makes me want to do this?’ I guess it’s 
just a love of excitement and adventure, 
an appetite for action. Maybe it has a lot 
to do with asserting my life, just to my¬ 
self—feeling more alive. 

"I did wonder, at times, if I should go 
through with it. But 1 never at all se¬ 
riously considered not doing it. never 
from the first time I got the idea." 

"George did what he dreamed of do¬ 
ing for a year." said his girl friend Randy. 
"He would gel shivers and goosebumps 
every time he thought of it. He’d go down 
and just stare at the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter all the time." “When George says he’s 
going to do something, it’s almost a fail 
accompli." says Mrs. George Willig. the 
climber's mother, a remarkable woman 
in her own right. She has raised six chil¬ 
dren while working the last 13 years. Two 
months ago she became a grandmother 
and next January will receive her B.S. in 
accounting from St. John's. “George 
would mention the climb every now and 
then, but 1 had no idea he was working 
on it with such a single-minded purpose. 
He told me he was going to make the 
climb a couple of days before he did it. 
and I tried not to think of it too much." 

Mrs. Willig never considered trying to 
talk George out of the attempt. "Know¬ 
ing my son. knowing how much he likes 
to accept challenges and do things out 
of the ordinary, it would have been a 
waste of time,” she said. "Besides, he's 
27; he’s not a child. 

“This sounds like a contradiction, but 
as much as he likes to do dangerous 
things, he's very careful about them. Peo¬ 
ple have asked me if he got hurt a lot as 
a child, but he hasn't had many acci¬ 
dents. It isn’t what you do. it’s how you 
do it. and George is a good example of 
that principle. I think his whole family 
is rather proud of him.” 

More than his family has taken pride 
in Willig. The country immediately 
adopted him as a folk hero, viewing his 
climb as an expression of its own yearn¬ 
ings and as a reaffirmation of the splen¬ 
did challenges that, when successfully 
met, ennoble the human spirit. 

All George Willig wanted to do was. 
to use a climber’s expression, “go for it." 
which may be what life is all about. Along 
the way he scraped a raw nerve and the 
country twitched, but in admiration, not 
pain. end 
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were to punch the air with her fist or 
throw her arms toward the sky. Even a 
simple wave would be wrong. 

“I appreciate people's good wishes and 
try to say thank you," she says quietly. 
“But I have to concentrate. That's the 
way I perform best. JoAnne Carner is 
loose and freewheeling. She performs at 
her best that way. If people speak to me 
I always answer, but that's a one-on-one 
situation. It's just not natural for me to 
wave to a crowd." 

Last year Judy Rankin won six tour¬ 
naments and more than half again as 

continued 

WITH A GRIP OH GLORY 
l M) HER GAME 


J udy Rankin has been playing golf in 
front of crowds since she was seven 
years old, but she has never quite gotten 
used to it. She is 32 now, and she has 
reached the top of the heap in ihe wom¬ 
en’s game, yet when she sinks a putt and 
the crowd around the green breaks into 
appreciative applause, her gesture of ac¬ 
knowledgment is usually a jerky little nod 
accompanied by a wan. slightly embar¬ 
rassed smile. 

Rankin is not a crowd pleaser. One 
does not have to watch her play golf long 
to realize how absurd it would be if she 


Judy Rankin, who has held fast to the unorthodox golf lessons of her childhood, 
now tops her sport and is the most consistent pro—man. or woman—competing 

by SARAH PILECGI 
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JUDY RANKIN continued 


much money as any female golfer ever 
had. Her total earnings were $150,734. 
The previous record, set by Carner in 
1974, was $87,094. Part of the huge dif¬ 
ference can be explained by the 100% in¬ 
crease in LPGA purses in the last cou¬ 
ple of years. But the rest was simply 
Rankin hitting her stride, reaching her 
potential after 14 years on the tour. She 
won tournaments last year every way 
imaginable—coming from behind in 
Palm Springs, leading all the way in 
Phoenix, scrambling in Cleveland and, 
in Miami, after taking a triple bogey. It 
was the first hole of the first tournament 
of the year, and her ball was buried so 
deep in a bunker that when she tried to 
blast out. the ball went straight up in the 
air. came down and hit her club, costing 
her another stroke. 

This year began more auspiciously. In 
the first of the three Florida tournaments 
in February, she tied with Pam Higgins 
in Miami at the end of regulation play 
and then lost in a sudden-death playoff. 
The next week in St. Petersburg she won 
with a 54-hole score that was eight un¬ 
der par. And at the Bent Tree Classic in 
Sarasota she won again, shooting a 63 in 
the process. 

With the tour only a month old, she 
had already earned $27,900. won her 
21st and 22nd tournaments, passed the 
half-million-dollar mark in career 
earnings—a milestone that only Kathy 
Whitworth had reached before her— 



The 16-year-old cover that kept her career going. 


and shot the lowest round of her life. 

“I said last year I felt I was playing as 
well as someone could or would play on 
this tour,” she told a reporter after Sar¬ 
asota. “I just didn’t think anyone could 
finish first that often, because there are a 
lot of possible winners out here. But now. 

I don’t know. Maybe I was wrong.” 

Golf, however, is a cyclical game, and 
three straight wins are almost as rare as 
63s. Rankin’s momentum slowed during 
the three-week break between Florida 
and California. And when she came back 
at the Kathryn Crosby-Honda Civic 
Classic—a 72-hole battle with the ele¬ 
ments near San Diego—she finished 
14th. and things gradually returned to 
normal. It should be noted, however, that 
normal for Rankin is very good. She has 
not missed the cut in a tour event since 
1965. That is 280 tournaments. 

Rankin has not yet won the LPGA 
Championship, but in 1976 she was sec¬ 
ond to Betty Burfeindt by only one 
stroke. She will try again next week when 
the tournament settles into its new home, 
the Bay Tree Golf Plantation in North 
Myrtle Beach. N.C., and now that her 
game has matured it seems only a mat¬ 
ter of time until she succeeds. 

The U.S. Open is a different story. She 
has been playing in it since she was 14 
and has never won. She was low am¬ 
ateur at 15 and in 1972 she lied for sec¬ 
ond. but she has also missed the cut three 
times. Last year, in the midst of the best 
golf of her life, she tied for 17th. 

The Open courses chosen by the 
USGA are almost always a startling 
change from the sort of course the LPGA 
usually plays. Although Rankin is strong¬ 
er than she looks, she is still only 5' 3" 
and 108 pounds, and she has always had 
trouble holding the firm Open greens. 
Until recently she was also a poor putt¬ 
er. and the Open greens are among the 
fastest and trickiest the women see. 

Carner, who has won two Opens and 
five Amateurs on courses of the USGA’s 
choosing, said not long ago. “As long as 
I’ve known Judy she could hit 16 of 18 
greens every round. But she could never 
putt. She’d turn a round of 68 into a 72. 
But now Judy has all the shots, and that’s 
very rare.” 

The Women’s Open will be played this 
July at Hazeltine, in Chaska, Minn., the 
course that Dave Hill made infamous in 
1970 when he said it should be given 


back to the cows from whence it had 
come. The greens at Hazeltine will, no 
doubt, be as firm as ever, but now that 
Rankin is a putter, the odds on her win¬ 
ning the Open have improved slightly. 

Judy is known best for playing admi¬ 
rable, if not breathtaking, golf. She is 
straight off the tee. reasonably long for 
her size, extraordinarily consistent and, 
most important, emotionally stable. She 
is a good wind player and she can out- 
concentrate just about anybody. She 
rarely has two bad rounds in a row. 

The Bent Tree Classic, which she won 
with rounds of 63-77-69—209, demon¬ 
strated her powers of recovery, her level¬ 
headedness and several other face.ts of 
her character as well. The 63 was the sec¬ 
ond-lowest score for 18 holes ever re¬ 
corded on the LPGA tour (Mickey 
Wright had a 62 at the Hogan Park Golf 
Club in Midland. Texas in 1964). The 
round consisted of nine pars, nine bird¬ 
ies and 24 putts. Rankin hit 14 greens in 
regulation, and of the four she missed, 
she putted in from the fringe on one and 
got up and down in two on the others. 
Only three of her birdie putts were long¬ 
er than 10 feet. No one. male or female, 
had ever shot better than 66 on the same 
course. 

Said Rankin: “Sometimes you get con¬ 
fident that every shot is going to be close 
to the hole and every putt at least has a 
chance of going in. It was one of those 
times.” 

Said Laura Baugh: “I know that 
course. I’ve shot 68 there, and I know if 
everything goes right. 66 is possible. But 
not 63.1 can’t believe she shot 63.” 

Said Yippy Rankin, Judy’s husband, 
who on the day of the 63 was in a motel 
bed with the flu: “I’ve been walking 
around for nine years waiting to see that 
round and now I’ve missed it.” 

The next day Yippy was back on the 
course and Judy shot a 77. “I made him 
sick all over again,” she said, grinning. 
“I was such a dummy today, I made a 
lot of bad decisions. I used the wrong 
club at least four times and started sec¬ 
ond-guessing myself. No doubt about it, 
I created a monster with that 63.” 

In the final round, after bogeying the 
4th, 5th and 6th holes, she was two shots 
behind the leaders. “I had it in my mind 
that if I shot a 63 and then didn’t win. 
I’d be a turkey,” she said. So what she 
did was make five birdies in a stretch of 
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Husband Yippy dogs her rounds, suffering more visibly than Rankin, who frowns in concentration 


nine holes in a high wind and finish with 
a 69 to win. 

Though she never really said it. she 
was obviously even prouder of the 69 
than she was of the 63. After all. what 
can anyone say about a 63? But a 69 
that follows a 77 is something worth talk¬ 
ing about. "I was scared. I felt several 
people could beat me if 1 didn't play well 
the last day. A lot of times I win tour¬ 
naments and I’m never worried about it. 
Here I was really worried." 

“I’m nervous no matter how Judy 
plays." says Yippy, whose real name is 
Walter Snyder Rankin. Yippy is 6' 2". 
weighs 220 pounds and looks like a col¬ 
lege football player, which he was at 
Texas Tech in the early ’60s. He was 
raised in Midland, where he and Judy 
now live, and he has a friendly regional 
drawl. It has been noted that Yippy looks 
something like a yellow-haired George 
Blanda. He does, if you also mix in a bit 
of basset hound. He walks every hole of 
every round Judy plays and suffers a great 
deal on her behalf. All the emotion that 
she carefully hides is fully and openly dis¬ 
played on his countenance. Unfortunate¬ 
ly. his sufferings are sometimes misun¬ 
derstood. At a tournament earlier this 
year Yippy watched as Judy examined 
her lie in a bunker in front of a green. 
She studied the ball, which was about 
18 inches below the lip. for a long time. 
Eventually. Yippy realized she was go¬ 
ing to try a chip shot instead of blasting 
out. and he began to mutter nervously 
to no one in particular. 

“This is a shot she doesn’t hit of¬ 
ten_You can’t tell what might hap¬ 
pen_I don’t like it—” 

Sure enough, the chip, though it made 
the putting surface, ended up far to the 
left of the pin. and Judy two-putted from 
there for a bogey. 

Yippy stomped from the green 6n his 
way to the next tee. shaking his head 
and muttering angrily. “I have no idea 
why she did that— Dumb!” A middle- 
aged lady who had been standing next 
to him glared at his back. "What kind of 
brute," her look said, “would talk that 
way to his cute, nice wife when she ob¬ 
viously is doing the best she can.” 

“He’s good for my spirits, somehow." 
says Judy. “I don’t get down or tired of 
it all. We finish one tournament, and 
what I’d like to do more than anything 
else is go home, and that’s when Yippy 


says. ‘Well, time to get to work.’ He helps 
keep my fight up. He walks with me in 
all kinds of weather and conditions. I 
guess we’re very close. He’s as involved 
as I am. in his own way. He’s very com¬ 
petitive in everything. I sometimes tell 
him he has to cool it a little, that his is a 
football personality and this is golf.” 

When they are not on the tour, the 
Rankins go home to a three-bedroom 
ranch-style house that they have lived in 
since shortly after they were married. In 
Midland. Yippy tends to his insurance 
business. Walter Snyder Rankin Jr., nine, 
better known in Colgate detergent com¬ 
mercials as Tuey. goes to a small private 
school, and Judy cleans closets. 

"1 love to mess with my house,” she 
says. “It undoubtedly has something to 
do with not having to be there 12 months 


out of the year. I probably clean out my 
closets more than anybody alive. But we 
often make pit stops at home—we throw 
some things in and take some others out." 

Until Tuey reached the second grade 
he was on the tour with his parents a 
good deal of the time. These days, how¬ 
ever. they try to confine his major ab¬ 
sences from school to one in the fall and 
one in the spring. Other than these, he 
rarely misses more than a day or two at 
a lime. Sometimes a housekeeper looks 
after him; sometimes he stays with his 
grandmother, who lives on a ranch 60 
miles away. Last fall, when Judy went 
on a Far Eastern tour that lasted a month, 
Yippy stayed home with Tuey. 

“I felt pulled eight ways.” says Judy 
about that trip. “The LPGA wanted me 
to go because I was leading money-win- 
continued 
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ner. and Colgate Isponsor of the Far East 
Openl wanted me. too. I have personal 
ties with Colgate (on the tour she rep¬ 
resents Mission Hills, the company's golf 
club in Palm Springs, and she is an ad¬ 
viser to the Ram golf equipment com¬ 
pany. a Colgate subsidiary). They sup¬ 
port my interests in every way they can. 
so I have to support them. too. But I 
won't stay away that long again." 

Tuey is redheaded and freckled and 
looks the way his mother did when she 
was a child. When he is on the tour he 
roams the golf course with his father or 
tears around with contemporaries like 
Robin Bcrning. Michael Skala and Kay 
Cornelius. He keeps up with his school- 
work at night in motel rooms. 

“There’s no doubt we’ve spoiled him.” 
says Judy. “When he gets to wishing he 
were home with his friends, we tend to 
buy him something. But lately I’ve been 
trying to make him aware that the things 
he gets to do are things that most people 
don’t. I think he’s beginning to under¬ 
stand. He’s missed out on things, noth¬ 
ing serious, but he’d like to be home on 
Saturdays, running up and down the 
block, as any kid would." 

When Judy Torluemke of St. Louis 
was Tuey’s age. she had already won two 
National Pec Wee golf championships. 
But her first triumph was in a hole-in- 
one contest sponsored by the St. Louis 
G/obe-Democrai when she was seven. 
She was less than four feet tall, weighed 
42 pounds and used a driver to reach 
the 102-yard hole, while most of the field 
of 602 used short irons. She won the 
women’s division with three shots that 
averaged 14' 5'' from the pin, the far¬ 
thest away being 15' 2". Years later, 
when she was asked whether she was sur¬ 
prised to have done so well, she said, 
“Not really. Daddy told me I could win. 
and I believed everything he said.” 

Paul Torluemke. now in his late 50s 
and living in Texas, was in the printing 
business then. A weekend 80s shooter, 
he started his daughter playing golf when 
she was six at an indoor driving range in 
the old Kingway Hotel. 

“When I was six my mother became 
ill with a brain tumor,” Judy says. "They 
said she would live two years, and she 
lived five. She was an invalid during all 
those years, paralyzed on her left side. 
My father and I became close during that 
time. The illness was expensive, and my 


father gave up golf, but he wanted me to 
learn so we could be together. We learned 
through a trial-and-error method. What 
worked, we kept; what didn’t work, we 
threw out. To this day he knows so well 
how I hit a golf ball that he can help me 
pretty quick." 

For six months of winter nights the 
liny girl hit golf balls while her father 
watched. Bob Green, the pro who owned 
the driving range, has said. “Her father, 
you could say, was kind of a pusher, and 
this enabled her to keep her interest up. 
He was a real fine man, and because of 
his tenacity, he helped her stick to her 
work. They had a fine relationship. They 
were crazy about each other and they 
still are." 

One result of the trial-and-error meth¬ 
od of learning is the Rankin grip. Her left 
hand is turned so far over to the right on 
the club that the back of the hand faces 
forward instead of in the direction of the 
target. It is a grip guaranteed to produce 
a severe hook. That it does not is a tribute 
to several compensating factors in her 
swing and a lifetime of hard work. 

“Judy has the most unorthodox grip 
in golf." says Mickey Wright, “and she 
has stuck with it. I admire that. She was 
destined to be something special. It was 
only a matter of time.’’ 

At 14 Rankin won the Missouri State 
Amateur and the year after that she fin¬ 
ished low amateur in the U.S. Open, but 
what she wanted most in the world was 
to be chosen for the Curtis Cup team. 
However, the VJSGA selectors passed 
over her. 

“Being low amateur at the Open 
should have gotten me on the team," she 
says. “At least as an alternate. My father 
and I beat ourselves silly trying to get 
that amateur spot. When 1 didn't get on 
the team my feelings were hurt and I 
sort of lost a feeling for whatever I’d 
ihought golf might offer me." 

The next summer, to make up for it. 
her father managed to raise enough mon¬ 
ey to take her to the British Ladies’ Am¬ 
ateur at Carnoustie in Scotland. She 
played badly, lost her first match and the 
two came home the next day. 

“It was probably the biggest emotional 
disaster of my career." she said. “I de¬ 
cided I’d quit golf, and my father didn’t 
try to change my mind. For a few weeks 
I didn't play at all. Then Sports Illus¬ 
trated called and asked me if I'd be play¬ 


ing in the U.S. Open [at Baltusrol] be¬ 
cause they wanted to put me on the 
cover." 

So she played. And SI did put her on 
the cover (Aug. 21, 1961). And the next 
year, when she was 1 7. a club manufac¬ 
turer offered to sponsor her on the tour 
and she turned pro. She endured a crisis 
of confidence in her game at first, prob¬ 
ably brought on by people wincing when 
they looked at her grip. But by 19 she 
was self-supporting with a little bit left 
over, and faith began to return. 

“The taste of success finally bred con¬ 
fidence." she says. “I didn’t have the con¬ 
fidence people thought I should have. It 
was a personality trait. I guess. But ev¬ 
ery year I'd move up a notch, until final¬ 
ly I got to thinking I could be in the top 
10 every week. Winning was the next 
hump, but that was a long time coming. 
Six years. The final hump was being lead¬ 
ing money-winner." 

The demands on Rankin's time are 
multiplying rapidly, and her plan for 
phasing herself off the tour and into a 
home life keeps being postponed as the 
money in women’s golf grows and suc¬ 
cess piles on success. Most of the older 
players on the LPGA tour, those who 
were around when the present was bleak 
and the future unknown, feel a respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of the enterprise. 
Rankin, who has been LPGA president 
for a year, feels it intensely. Last year 
she played 13 straight tournaments 
through the summer and fall before sit¬ 
ting out one event. 

“The men's tour is so deep in players 
they can take time off," she says. "But 
we grind it out. Sponsors demand the 
presence of the top 20, so we all push, 
for the LPGA and for ourselves. The men 
sometimes take three weeks off. You nev¬ 
er see that on this tour, unless somebody 
is sick.” 

Paul Torluemke used to worry some¬ 
times that his daughter might get swept 
up in golf and miss out on what he con¬ 
sidered life’s other blessings, marriage 
and a family. He needn’t have worried. 
She has managed, miraculously, to have 
it all—professional success, financial se¬ 
curity, Yippy, Tuey, a black Labrador 
named Sam and a house to go home to 
with closets that need cleaning. 

“The amazing thing.” she says, “is that 
this has happened by chance, and I’m 
happy with it.” end 
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BAD SHOW 
AT THE 
MUD HOLE 


Had it not been for Saturday night. Costello's 
Angling Club might have survived Sunday's outing, 
but not even the most homesick Commonwealth 
journalist could ever excuse seared black pudding 

by CLIVE GAMMON 





I n New York City, on 44th Street be¬ 
tween Second and Third Avenues, 
there is a bar of some fame called Cos¬ 
tello’s. It is by no means a fancy bar but 
it has an illustrious past. When Tim Cos¬ 
tello himself owned it—it was then on 
the corner of Third but has since been 
transported, beer stain by beer stain, to 
its present location—it was the haunt of 
journalistic luminaries such as John Mc¬ 
Nulty and James Thurber. whose orig¬ 
inal drawings still decorate the walls. 
Now, however, it has a rather different 
clientele. It is the acknowledged meet¬ 
ing place of the English-speaking foreign 
press. 

Most of them are correspondents for 
English. Australian and New Zealand 
newspapers who are based in New York. 
There is also a constant flow of writers 
on short assignments here from London, 
Sydney and so forth. On most evenings, 
therefore, some fireman is visiting. This 
makes for a very unhealthy life. 

Often—commonly after the third or 
fourth gin and tonic—a certain nostal¬ 
gia for home is expressed, usually in an 
oblique way. Elsewhere, Irish exiles 
might link arms and sing I'll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen, but in Costello’s 
someone will ask the company if it re¬ 
calls the century that Ted Dexter hit 
against the Australians in Manchester in 
1964. or make reference to a long-ago 
soccer or rugby game. One steamy night 
last summer, and it might have been five 
or even six gin and tonics by then, some¬ 
body. possibly George Gordon, who was 
then on the London Daily Mail, talked 
about fishing. It was a vilely hot night, 
and whatever George actually said it 
evoked the coolness and tranquillity of 
fishing—a pond with lily pads and the 
early mist rising from it, or the clean surf 
creaming in on an Irish beach. At that 
moment, I think, Costello’s Angling Club 
was born. The first annual outing took 
place soon afterward. 

Only four of us headed out from Mon- 


tauk, on the eastern lip of Long Island, 
that June day. We were not ambitious. 
We sneaked up on the fluke fleet that 
had clearly been in position before we 
had figured out the best place to go. but 
once there we scored freely, as cricket¬ 
ers say. all around the wicket. A mighty 
freight of fluke was aboard when we came 
in. some of them splendid nine-pound¬ 
ers. At the pier we were photographed 
by tourists. And we came very close, I 
was told confidentially later, to getting 
our photographs in The Long Island 
Fisherman. I think we were pushed out 
by a late bag of stripers. Naturally, we at 
once started to lay plans for this year. 

Our catch had been much publicized, 
if not in The Long Island Fisherman. 
then in Costello’s. A snapshot of it hung 
over the bar until the pushpin fell out. 
There were many inquiries about mem¬ 
bership. We explained that there were 
no formalities. That was another of our 
mistakes, as was deciding to hold our out¬ 
ing as early in the year as possible. No 
small, neat charter boats would be in the 
water. We would have to ride a head 
boat, which the potential size of our par¬ 
ty appeared to necessitate anyway. 


With some formality, a date was set 
and a program drawn up. The club would 
convene at a Greenwich Village bar 
called the Bells of Hell, at 3:30 a.m. on 
the chosen Sunday. The Bells had not 
been designated without thought. Its pro¬ 
prietors. Peter Myers and Tony Heyes. 
arc both from the north of England. 
Heyes is from Liverpool and might there¬ 
fore be entrusted with the arrangements 
for the black-pudding breakfast. Lanca¬ 
shire is black-pudding country. Purists 
might argue that two inland Lancastrian 
towns. Bury and Bolton, are the true 
black-pudding heartland—indeed, in 
Bury you can still walk into a black-pud¬ 
ding shop, buy one hot. peel away the 
dark skin to reveal the. er, congealed pig’s 
blood and gobbets of white fat, dip it in 
mustard and eat it on the street—but we 
were inclined to overlook this so long as 
the real article could be obtained. Polish 
black pudding is easy to gel in New York 
but it was not until three days before the 
outing that our researchers turned up a 
cache of real black pudding in a small 
town in New Jersey—there is a Scottish 
community there, it seems. I will not re¬ 
veal the name of this town. 
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Breakfast consumed, members would 
board a rented bus for Brooklyn and 
Sheepshead Bay. there to board the Hel¬ 
en II. on which rods, bait and rail space 
had been reserved. Traveling with us 
would be one of the famous: Herbie, the 
waiter from Costello’s whom Thurber 
long ago named the World's Worst Wait¬ 
er. as framed articles in the bar testify. If 
he remembered to. Herbie would serve 
drinks. He would certainly fish himself, 
for we had learned that Herbie was a ded¬ 
icated Sheepshead Bay man. What is 
more, he would be bringing his own tack¬ 
le. unlike us rod renters. 

Fishing, naturally, would then take 
place all day; there would be pool prizes 


and on a blackboard, English racecourse 
style, would be posted the changing odds 
on the anglers as the day went on. Bets 
could be placed at any time, not nec¬ 
essarily upon oneself. All bets would be 
settled, and the pool prizes awarded, in 
Costello’s that night. By special arrange¬ 
ment. Herbie would shuck himself out 
of his foul-weather gear and cook and 
serve a formidable fish supper. And 
then—and finally—we would proceed to 
elect the 1977 Commodore of Costello’s 
Angling Club. A full day but a prom¬ 
ising one. Everything was set. Fifteen of 
us would assemble early on Sunday 
morning and. sensible to a man. we 
agreed that no one should be so foolish 


as to go to the Bells on Saturday night to 
while away the time until 3:30 a.m. 

It was not to be. Normally it would 
take close to a hurricane to prevent one 
of those 75-foot Sheepshead Bay head 
boats, with their heated rails and cozy 
below-decks accommodations, from put¬ 
ting out. Nevertheless, my phone rang 
at nine o'clock that night. Visibility nil. 
said the skipper. No chance for the morn¬ 
ing. Even with radar he’d scraped his 
craft’s bottom that afternoon coming into 
harbor. I began to call members, the Bells 
of Hell and Costello’s to cancel the ar¬ 
rangements. As good as their word, the 
members were all at home. The only 
number I couldn’t raise was Costello’s. 

continued 
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BAD SHOW continued 


It closes early Saturday nights. So I called 
George Gordon for Herbie’s number. 
George paused for a moment. “He 
doesn’t have a phone." he said, “and I 
have no idea where he lives.” 

Herbie lives, we were to learn later, 
way uptown. And. of all the club mem¬ 
bers. he was the only one to report, rod- 
ded and booled, at the Bells at three 
o'clock the next morning. Not expecting 
our arrival, the Bells had shut early. That, 
looking back, seems to have been the mo¬ 
ment when the seed of the disaster was 
sown. 

It was simple enough to manage a bus 
and boat for the following Sunday. What 
could not be managed was Herbie, who 
had withdrawn in an understandable 
huff. The fish supper was hastily re¬ 
located at the Bells. Otherwise, the 
previous Sunday’s program would be 
followed. 

It was not followed. Unhappily, a writ¬ 
er from the London Daily Mirror had 
seen fit to hold a party that Saturday eve¬ 
ning and the temptation proved too great 
for a good two-thirds of the membership. 
When the four really serious members, 
we veterans of Montauk. arrived at the 
Bells for breakfast, it was plain that sev¬ 
eral London dailies, a New Zealand wire 
agency and a Sydney afternoon paper 
were in no fit condition to go to sea. The 


jukebox blared hard rock. The bar was 
doing a roaring trade. And there was no 
sign at all of the black pudding. 

Eventually we tracked it down, con¬ 
crete-hard in the freezer. While the pro¬ 
prietors attempted to clear the bar. we 
sliced and fried the stuff as best we could. 
Then the bus arrived. In Bury. Lanca¬ 
shire. they would be horrified to hear of 
black pudding—heat-seared on the out¬ 
side. solid ice in the center—being 
crammed down without ceremony by a 
seriously slewed bunch of newspaper¬ 
men. as they boarded a bus. 

For board it they did. in spite of a 
wild hope expressed by George that they 
might forget the whole thing. And they 
did not board it alone. Suddenly. Cos¬ 
tello’s Angling Club seemed to have dou¬ 
bled its membership. There were half a 
dozen girls, some of whom had been at¬ 
tracted from The Lion’s Head by the 
commotion outside the Bells. There was 
a middle-aged man dressed as if for the 
office, in a pin-striped suit and carrying 
a tightly furled umbrella. He was to cause 
trouble later. There was Barry Murphy, 
the underbarman of the Bells, and a man 
known, it seemed, as Lord Edward, 
whose claimed connection with Costel¬ 
lo's Angling Club was that he was a non¬ 
playing member of the Bells of Hell darts 
team. Few of the party were unprovided 


with bottles and as we were about to 
leave, the joint proprietors of the Bells 
appeared with heavy cartons laden with 
further supplies. The booze wasn’t all. 
The reek of newfangled cigarettes waft¬ 
ed through the bus and, apprehensively. 
George Gordon. Ivor Key. Steve Dun- 
leavy and myself, the only serious per¬ 
sons aboard, watched the back of the 
driver's neck to see if his short hairs were 
starting to bristle, as they had every right 
to do. He evidenced no concern, though, 
until a man and a girl, who indeed had 
seemed curiously separate from the rest 
of the party, asked if he could drop them 
off at Sixth Street. 

"We’re going to Sheepshead Bay.” the 
driver told them tersely. 

"Why is the downtown bus going 
to Sheepshead Bay?" the man asked. 
"Please don't take us to Sheepshead 
Bay!" For a moment it looked as if they 
were going to be shanghaied no matter 
what. "Come fishing with us!" caroled 
Lord Edward. But, generously, we al¬ 
lowed them to set down reasonably close 
to Sixth. South through Brooklyn, the bus 
rolled along in a miasma of booze and rib¬ 
ald song. The one thing that had gone 
right was that we were on time. As the 
waterfront finally gleamed before us in 
the half-light of predawn, an unholy 
cheer went up. 

It must have been the first indication 
to the regulars aboard Helen II that, in¬ 
stead of the boat being half empty and 
having the prospect of a pleasantly un¬ 
crowded day ahead of them, they were 
to be subjected to a visitation that no 
honest anglers should have to suffer. 
Whooping, carrying their bottles, the 
members and non-members of the Cos¬ 
tello’s Angling Club came aboard, to the 
fascinated horror of the regulars. Two of 
them in particular, solid characters in 
their mid-50s. clutched their rods close 
and averted their eyes as the huge bulk 
of Michael McGovern of the New York 
Daily News yawed in swinging a rum 
bottle. It seemed necessary to say some¬ 
thing to the mate. “Fve seen worse.” he 
replied to the muttered apologies, but he 
didn’t sound entirely convinced. 

“Where are we going to fish?’’ George 
asked him, to show that some of us, at 
any rate, were serious. 

“The Mud Hole." said the mate. His 
expression showed that he could think 
of nowhere more appropriate. 

It took a good hour to reach the Mud 
Hole and a certain pattern began to es- 
c ontinued 
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BAD SHOW continued 


tablish itself. The incurables were most¬ 
ly stretched out on benches below, some 
comatose. The walking wounded favored 
the upper deck—snatches of song and. 
occasionally, the sound of fracturing glass 
drifted down the companion way. Ever 
one to seize on a betting opportunity, 
Peter Myers was offering 5 to 1 against 
McGovern going overboard before the 
end of the day and 10 to 1 against him 
knocking somebody else into the sea. 
They were generous odds. 

Even so. McGovern was one of per¬ 
haps half the club membership who took 
up a position at the rail when we got to 
the Mud Hole. Untutored, however, he 
let his sinker down before the Helen II 
had come up to her anchor, thus achiev¬ 
ing. when the other sinkers went down, 
a tangle that involved eight lines, includ¬ 
ing two from the far side of the boat. In¬ 
evitably. the latter belonged to the pair 
of anglers who had so patently disap¬ 
proved of us when we came aboard. They 
remonstrated with us. Lord Edward was 
not content to accept this meekly. 

"I know your type.” he said loftily. 
"You are grocery fishermen. Leave us 
sportsmen alone.” Only the bulk of Mc¬ 
Govern at Lord Edward’s side, unstable 
but menacing, prevented an unpleasant 
incident. 

Meantime, the gentleman in the busi¬ 
ness suit had been seized with panic. 
Boldly climbing the steps to the wheel- 
house. ignoring the “no admittance" 
sign, he had made the discovery that no¬ 
body was steering the boat. He flew down 
the steps again in panic and announced 
this fact—to be told that, the boat not 
being under way, there was no necessity 
for a driver. This did not entirely con¬ 
vince him. He wanted to go home, he 
said. Couldn’t somebody radio for a heli¬ 
copter to lift him off? 

“That man.” Ivor Key said, “is 42 
years old and he has never worked in his 
life. He married this rich woman who 
does everything for him. Every morning 
he gets up at 10 a.m. and climbs into the 
tub that she’s run for him. Then every 
few minutes she comes in to top up the 
hot water and turn the page of his news¬ 
paper. She’d pay for a helicopter, too. if 
she knew he wanted one.” But the situ¬ 
ation did not arise. Without regard for 
the sharp crease in his striped trousers, 
the chairman of the board, or whatever 
he was, subsided onto a bench and be¬ 
gan to snore lightly 

The situation at the rail was interest¬ 


ing. At first, it had been crowded. Now. 
though, as when some thin red line of de¬ 
fenders is being decimated, gaps ap¬ 
peared and grew larger. We four orig¬ 
inal club members fished steadily. 
Steadily, too. whiting were swung 
aboard. They were not particularly im¬ 
pressive in size. Few would have weighed 
more than P/S pounds, but there was 
money riding on them—pool prizes for 
the first, the most, the biggest and the 
last fish. Already. I had secured the prize 
for the first fish to come aboard. Now it 
was a fight, as far as I could see, be¬ 
tween George Gordon and myself for the 
biggest bag. 

Ivor Key was the first of the inner cir¬ 
cle to give up his rod. As we learned 
later, seasickness had claimed him and 
he swears that he spent a full three hours 
in the head. When he was feeling better, 
he says, and emerging into the daylight, 
someone walked by carrying what the 
cafeteria aboard the Helen II coyly ad¬ 
vertised as a “tube steak." The waft from 
the frankfurter sent him back into the 
head again. So he was out of the run¬ 
ning. Steve Dunleavy. though remaining 
at the rail, was flagging. His work rate 
was obviously declining sharply. We did 
not know then that he had been present¬ 
ed with a bottle of Mount Gay Barba¬ 
dian rum on the run out. Now it was 
taking its toll. That left Gordon and me 
to fight it out. At no time was there more 
than a couple of fish between us. Fingers 
bleeding from the sharp teeth of the whit¬ 
ing, which we disregarded in our hurry 
to unhook them, we yelled out the score 
at one another. We were well into the 
20s before we noticed that we were al¬ 
most alone on the rail. 

Angling had proved of little abiding in¬ 
terest to most of the members of the an¬ 
gling club. Instead, a card game called 
Horse Race, on which bets could be 
placed, was the big attraction, Tony 
Heyes holding court in the below-decks 
lounge and calling the odds. The big win¬ 
ner, it turned out. was Miss Joanne 
O’Donnell, a singer at the Bells. She won 
$58. She had also caught two whiting be¬ 
fore settling down to cards, which was 
to prove significant later. 

George and I continued to fight it out 
at the rail. We had misjudged at least 
one of the club, because midway through 
the afternoon a small, plump photogra¬ 
pher called Micky Brennan came wan¬ 
dering down the deck with his rod. 
“Haven’t caught a bleeding thing all 

continued 
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cany you through Thai s why I depend so much upon Wale-On It 
helps me maintain my regular — 

playing weight, plus provides me 
with the extra calories I need lo 
bum all season long 



For over 20 years 
Wate-On’ has been trusted 
lo add pounds and inches on 
males ol all ages who are 
skinny due to poor eating 
habits Or like Bucky Dent, who 
can t afford to be underweight 
Me knows that arms, chest 
thighs, the entire body develops 
as weight goes on Wate-On 
wo-ks because it's rich in 
calories, minerals and iron, plus 
almost every nutrient known tor 
replacing exhausted strength and 
energy Which is why reports from 
actual users have stated gams ol 5 
to. even 15 pounds or more when 
taken as directed 

So. if you're missing out on sports 
because you don't have the — 

physique, get in on the action by 
building yourself up with Wate-On 
Ones you've reached your desired 
weight, you should look better and 
begin to feel more confident about 
yourself Ask your nearest druggist U 

for Wate-On Today 1 lflP 

YOU MUST GAIN WEIGHT . . OR YOUR MONEY BUCK! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or return to name on label for money 
back! For Ffltf Guide lo Weight Gaming, write Wate-On. Dept 
WO-2001.600 Hunter Dr. Oak Brook IL 60521 

wate~on 



The Sports Shop for pro fans! 

Show team spirit with items 
personalized with your team's 
emblem. Like this: 

The OMicial, Professional Baseball 
Cap-the one your team wears' 

Top quality with stitched-ln, 
padded sweat band. Specify size, 
team 

, SIQ Rfl plu,J ' 00 

only s>9.UU shipping, handling 
Mail coupon to The Locker Room. 
45 Harwich Rd . Chestnut HID. MA 02167 


YES! Send <qty> _ 
Size(s) . 


_ Official Baseball Cap(s) 


I enclose check or money order 
n Charge Maslet Charge card* 

□ Send complete catalog sheel only 
















BAD SHOW i ontinued 


day," he said. “I've been up in the bows." 

“It’s impossible not to catch a whil¬ 
ing in the Mud Hole." Gordon said. 
“Show us what you have been doing." 
Brennan let his lead weight down over 
the side, allowed it to sink a few feet, 
then looked up expectantly. “Gimme 
your rod." said Gordon. 

The 10 minutes he took out to prove 
to Brennan that the bait had to be on 
the bottom proved to be his undoing. 
When the klaxon of the Helen II brayed 
to signal the end of fishing. I was four 
whiting in front. I had the last one. too. 
and reckoned I had the biggest. 


But that was to reckon without Miss 
Joanne O'Donnell. "One of mine is big¬ 
ger than that." she declared when she 
saw the pride of my catch. "I'll get it." 
The fish, however, was not to be found 
at first. It finally turned up in the pos¬ 
session of Lord Edward, who vainly at¬ 
tempted to claim the pri/e himself. Be¬ 
cause he had not been seen to fish all 
day. this claim was judged invalid. Fur¬ 
thermore—on the advice of the mate 
who had reckoned it might take the 
pool—Miss O'Donnell had marked her 
winner by cutting the tail from it when 
she caught it. 


On such a sour note, the second an¬ 
nual outing ended. The bus, by now more 
like an ambulance, made its way back to 
the Bells of Hell. Nodding over the stove, 
a few stalwarts went through the motions 
of cooking up a dish of whiling. Nobody 
had the heart to mention electing a com¬ 
modore. Sadly, we took our crisp fillets 
into the bar with us while we watched 
on TV the last two rounds of the fight be¬ 
tween Joe Bugner. the English boxer, and 
Ron Lyle in Las Vegas. Bugner lost. No¬ 
body actually put it into words—it 
looked, though, as if Costello's Angling 
Club had come and gone. eno 



| SunGlasses 

Ray-Ban originals. The timeless aviator and other contemporary classics. Impeccably crafied. With lenses, 
precision -polished, formulated to give you excellent day-long glare protection. From $10. 

BAUSCH Si LOMB 

Department 6259, Rochester. N.Y. 14602 




“WITHOUT IT, 
SOMETHING IS MISSING” 



“I have a Carte Blanche card but I need "Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world 

an American Express card and a bank card, too!' that’s accepted everywhere... not even Carte Blanche!' 


‘That’s why l carry American Express and 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche!’ 

Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. 


"I agree. Everyone should have at least three 
of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 
And I’m the President of Carte Blanche!’ 

Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 


To apply for a Carte Blanche an d, 
fill out an application today or call this toll free number: 

f 1 ™- 800-325*6400 


CARTE BLANCHE. One off the credit cards you should have. 





When the client says 
“Get it there today” 
I say Eastern Sprint. 


Eastern Airlines’ 

Sprint gives your small 
package same-day service 
to most of the 85 cities 
Eastern serves in the 
continental U.S. and 
Puerto Rico. 

Just get your package (50 lbs. or 
less) to Eastern’s airport ticket counter 
half an hour before flight time. 

It can be picked up at its 
destination 30 minutes after arrival at 
the Eastern baggage service office. 

The cost? $25 per package, $30 
coast-to-coast and to Puerto Rico, $35 
from West Coast to Puerto Rico (plus 



5% transportation tax). Charge it on 
your Sprint Credit Card, your American 
Express Card, or other general purpose 
credit cards. For pick-up and delivery 
(extra charge) in continental U.S. call: 
Air Couriers International toll free 
(800) 528-6075. 

For more information call Eastern 
reservations. 


EASTERN 












LIKE FATHER, LIKE SUN. 

The Number One company in professional testing equipment 
now offers you the best in home tune-up equipment. 


Fathers are particular. They like to have things 
in good running order. Especially the family car. 

At Sun we’re particular, too. Our new line of 
tune-up equipment meets the needs of the most 
demanding home mechanics. Just as our diagnostic 
line of Sun equipment is the Number One choice 
of professional mechanics. With over 45 years of 
experience, we have to make the best do-it-yourself 
products for someone as demanding as Dad. 


We have everything he needs. A top-of-the-line 
Timing Light. An extremely accurate and versatile 
Dwell/Tachometer. Plus a complete line of tune-up 
accessories. There’s even a handy Kit Carrying Case 
which comes complete with the entire Sun set and 
easy-to-follow tune-up manual. 

Like father always says, "Anything worth doing is 
worth doing right." 


We keep you in tune. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 

3011 E.Rt. 176»CrystalLake.lL60014»(815)459-7700 




CONSUMER 

PRODUCTS 


NOW AVAILABLE AT THESE LOCAL OUTLETS: 


4100 W. North Ave 
2001 S. Stale St. 
Douglas Truck Parts 
1640 S State St 


Aurora 

Blue Star Auto Stores 
150 S- Broadway 
The Performance Shop 
939 Montgomery Ave. 

Berwyn 

Service Merchandise 
7111 Cermak Plaza 

Broadview 

Grand Automotive Stores 
1621 W. Roosevelt Rd 

Chicago 

Blue Star Auto Stores 
4824 S. Ashland Ave. 

8533 S. Cottage Grove Ave 
4445 W Madison St 
2352 Milwaukee Ave. 


Major Motor Supply Company 
1000 W. 63rd St 
11021 S Michigan Ave. 

958 W 79th St 

7557 s. Cottage Grove Ave 

Speed Services 

3049 W. Irving Park Rd. 

W & W Auto Parts 
3220 Ogden Ave. 

Warshawsky Brothers 
5665 Milwaukee Ave 
Cicero 

Blue Star Auto Stores 
1351 S. Cicero Ave 


Des Plaines 

Grand Automotive Stores 
1617 Oakton Ave. 

Downers Grove 

Motor Sport Research, Inc. 

523 Ogden Ave 

Service Merchandise 

1508 Butterfield Rd. at Finley 

Finley Square Mall 

Gary 

Blue Star Autd Stores 
1281 Broadway 

Harvey 

Blue Star Auto Stores 
55 E. 154th St 


Ma|Or Motor Supply Company 
39 E. 1S4th St. 

Hoffman Estates 
Service Merchandise 
Golf Road S Roselle Rd. 

Golf Rose Shopping Center 

Homewood 

Service Merchandise 

17715 S Halsted at Ridge Rd 

Washington Square Mall 

Joliet 

Winners Circle 
27 E. Cass 
Kankakee 
Winners Circle 
251 S, Schuyler 


Niles 

Service Merchandise 
8303 Golf Rd 
Four Flags 
Shopping Center 

Oak Lawn 

Service Merchandise 
8700 South Cicero Ave 

Skokie 

G.A M E. Sales 
3656 Oakton St 

Spiegel Inc. 

All Catalog Stores 
Larger JCPenney 
Auto Centers 









THE INTERNATIONAL ART 
OF ZIMM Z AMMING 





determines the winner. 

Foursomes can do it. Sixsomes 
can do it. You can follow rules or 
make up your own. There are no 
certainties about it, except that it 
is not what you expect it to be. 
Ever. 


The overhand The uvfflin£ 


The backhand 
cannonball 


Your Zimm Zamm fits easily 
into a smallish back yard. And it 
tags along with you to a picnic or 
the beach. 

You will find yourself develop¬ 
ing an interesting repertoire of 
strokes (including those the ex¬ 
perts call "the waffling goose" 
and "the unkind cut"). 

Z imm Zamm is new to 

America. But it is a feverish 
craze in almost every other 
Civilized Nation (and some we 
might not call Civilized at all). In 
Australia, they play a midnight 
version called Utter Madness. 


That is what they say about it 
in all those other countries. Good¬ 
ness knows what Americans will 
make of it. Something stupendous, 

weexp cf Zimm Zamm 

. by Fonas. The Good 

WnSJ Sports. In Toys and 

Sporting Goods places 
everywhere. 


Z imm Zamming, logically 
enough, is simply what one 
does with a Zimm Zamm. 
Unfortunately, there is no log¬ 
ical way to explain a Zimm Zamm. 
It is easier to say what it is not. 

(When one Young Person called 
it "a sort of tetherball," a nearby 
Zimm Zammer reacted by dump¬ 
ing onion dip over him. It had an 
unfortunate effect on his white 
"tennies" And their friendship.) 


In Japan, where there is no Zi in 
the language, it is pronounced 
"Jimmu Zammu." 

It has been said that Zimm 
Zamming reduces weight, de¬ 
velops a sense of humor and im¬ 
proves one's disposition. (Unless 
one has just been beaten by one's 
10-year-old.) 

Genuine 

conifwtition Hein. 


Nor is Zimm Zamm a sport or 
game where one aimlessly bashes 
the ball back and forth. 

Z imm Zamming can become a 
test of skill, a battle of wits, 
a hilarious free-for-all, or an 
opportunity to psych out a smarmy 
neighbor. 

You can play Zimm Zamm by 
yourself to stay in shape, to per¬ 
fect tennis strokes or to avoid 
visiting in-laws. 

Z imm Zamming can be done 
in twosomes of almost any 
age, size or gender. One 
Zimms, the other Zamms. And 
that innocent-looking but diabol¬ 
ical spiral atop the Zimm Zamm 








It make s sense to buy an 
Energy Saving Refrigerator today 
that you can afford to operate tomorrow. 


j4ma#va2 



_ THE SENSIDLE WAY 
— TO SAVE ENERGY! 


The name 2 PLUS 2’ ? refers 
to insulation thickness - the 
name of the game In saving 
energy Typical 
refrigerators have 1 of 
foam wall insulation 
around the freezer 
Amana puts 2Vz inches of 
foam wall insulation 
around the zero degree 
treezer, where it's needed 
most Because when the 
room temperature is 80°F. 
it is 80° warmer than the 
0°F freezer section 2 1 2 " of 
foam wall insulation minimizes 
the leakage of 80°F room 
temperature into the freezer 
section The refrigerator at 38°F 
is only 42° colder than room 
temperature, so less insulation is 
required Regardless, using 2" foam wall insulation-about M" more than 
typical models-will effect worthwhile savings The extra foam wall insulation 
enables you to use a smaller, less energy consuming compressor and still 
maintain the proper storage temperatures 
HOW MUCH WILL AN AMANA 2 PLUS 2 % SAVE? 

The cost of energy varies across the nation-from a high in New York City 
of over 9C per KWH - to a low in the Pacific Northwest of under 3$ per KWH 
The Amana ESR-14A uses 51 KWH 0 / electricity per month with Energy 
Saver Control set on LO Other refrigerators of similar size and type use 
from 80 to 109 KWH per month This represents a savings of 29 to 58 KWH 
per month In New York City, where millions and millions of people pay 9 1C 
per KWH, the Amana ESR-14A will save from $31 50 to $63 per year That's 
$472 to $944 over 15 years, the average useful life of a refrigerator 
It could save the entire purchase price of the refrigerator You can save even 
more energy and dollars with the 12 cu ft Amana 2 PLUS 212 Refrigerator 



MODEL ESRFC-14A 
with optional add-on 
Automatic Ice Maker 


Amana didn't stop with thicker foam wall 
insulation - the major part of the Amana 
energy saving answer There's the 
seamless 1 -piece Insuliner™ plus 
superior loam door insulation plus 
Magna-seal door gaskets All combine 
to seal out heat and help keep electric 
bills down 


Save even more energy with Amana 
3 Position Energy Save r Control 
An auxiliary heater 
strip that is turned 
on and off' by the 

Energy Saver Control _ 

minimizes condensation between the 
freezer and relrigerator sections during 
periods of very high humidity Under 
most conditions, you would set the 
Energy Saver Control on "LO" position 
which shuts it completely off to provide 
maximum savings "HI" is for high 
humidity, and uses less electricity 
than EX HI which is for extremely not 
steamy conditions 



MODEL ESR-14A 


Amana 2 PLUS 2Vi Refrigerators are as long 
on features as they are stingy with electricity. 

Free O Frost models provide the Amana 
Refrigerator-withm-a-refrigerator meat 
keeper that keeps meat fresh longer because 
super cold air surrounds the outside without 

drying out the meat And no defrosting ever' 
Totally Free O Frost freezer and refrigerator 
sections Some Free O Frost models also 
feature five half-width cantilever shelves 
Sensible Amana 1 

6 Space Saving Models—Just 28 Inches Wide. 

Fully featured Free O Frost models are available in 14 and 16 
cubic foot sizes Extra energy saving models which reauire 
occasional defrosting of the freezer section only are available in 
12 and 14 cubic foot sizes 

Doesn’t all this make a lot of good sense? See your Amana 
Retailer. Or write Ann MacGregor for further information 
Dept 626, Amana Iowa 52204 





ana 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Amana Refrigeration. Inc.. Amana. Iowa 52204 ^A Raytheon Company 







































































BASEBALL / Kent Hannon 


One mindless moment 

Ordinarily congenial. Lenny Randle ended his career with the Rangers by slugging 
Manager Frank Lucchesi. Now a Met. he is doing a very different kind of hitting 


T he first punch, thrown in a moment 
of intense anger, caught Texas Man¬ 
ager Frank Lucchesi under the right eye. 
And once Lenny Randle got started, he 
just couldn't stop swinging. That's the 
way it is sometimes with guys who smile 
a lot and rarely lose their cool. When 
they do blow up. watch out! By the lime 
teammate Bert Campaneris pulled him 
away. Randle had landed two or three 
more punches to the face and several 
shots to the body of his 49-year-old man¬ 
ager. who crumpled to the ground be¬ 
fore a Ranger spring training game 
against the Twins in Orlando. Fla. 

The Texas second baseman and his 
boss had been at odds since Lucchesi had 
announced that rookie Bump Wills 
would be taking over Randle's old job 
when the Rangers broke camp to begin 



V' 


Randle is New York's leading batter at 351 


the 1977 season. Randle. 28. was versa¬ 
tile enough to have played seven differ¬ 
ent positions in five seasons with the 
Rangers. He had hit .302 as recently as 
1974 and could not understand why there 
wasn't a place for him in the regular line¬ 
up. He threatened to jump the club un¬ 
less a spot was found. Retorted Lucchesi 
to newsmen. “I'm sick and tired of these 
punks saying. ‘Play me or trade me.' Let 
them go find another job.” 

That was nine weeks ago, and Lenny 
Randle has found another job. though it 
is not making license plates, as some Tex¬ 
ans had hoped. After the Rangers sold 
him to the New York Mels on April 26. 
Randle, in turn, bumped Felix Millan out 
of his second-base job and has become 
one of the hottest hitters in the National 
League with a .351 batting average. 

But a lot more than that has happened 
to Randle since the day in March when 
he stalked off the field in a violent rage be¬ 
cause Lucchesi, lying there battered and 
bloody, had. Randle alleges, called him 
“a punk” to his face. The next day Luc¬ 
chesi was operated on by a plastic sur¬ 
geon who removed bone chips from his 
fractured cheek and restructured his face. 
Randle, probably the most popular Rang¬ 
er among his teammates before the in¬ 
cident. was suspended by the club for 30 
days without pay (a loss of $9,000 in sal¬ 
ary). fined $10,000 and finally shipped 
off to the Mets for a measly $50,000 and 
a player to be named later. 

In addition, a Florida warrant citing 
Randle for aggravated battery—a felo¬ 
ny—is hanging over his head. If he 
should be convicted of this charge, he 
could receive a maximum sentence of 10 
years in prison. Nobody—including Luc¬ 
chesi—expects Randle to be tried in 
criminal court, but he could face a large 
civil suit brought by his former manag¬ 
er. When Randle signed with the Mets. 
New York President M. Donald Grant 
offered Lucchesi SI0.000 to smooth over 
the matter. Lucchesi refused the money 


and is still considering a suit, which can 
be filed anytime in the next 22 months. 

Anxious to put these horrors behind 
him and to begin playing again as soon 
as his 30-day suspension was lifted. Ran¬ 
dle stayed in shape. He even wore a sweat 
suit to the April 29 meeting during which 
he signed a five-year $400,000 contract 
with the Mets. Before the ink was dry. 
he was out jogging along the harbor in 
San Diego, where he had joined the team 
for the start of a long West Coast road 
trip. 

During his first appearance with the 
Mets. as a late-inning defensive replace¬ 
ment in left field. Randle made a som¬ 
ersaulting catch to help Tom Seaver beat 
the Padres 4-1. In his first at bat the 
next afternoon, he picked on the first 
pitch and drove it into the right-field cor¬ 
ner for a triple. He had three hits for the 
day. took part in two double plays at sec¬ 
ond base and. after driving in a run in 
the ninth inning, stole home to put the 
lid on an 8-2 victory. The Mets loved 
him. and oh how they needed hint. 

' Hey. what did you have for break¬ 
fast?” asked Catcher Jerry Grole. “I wish 
I had four or five more just like him." 
said Manager Joe Fra/ier. 

That was just it. the Mets had nobody 
else like Randle—a switch hitter who 
plays the game the way Pete Rose does. 
New York had been making inquiries 
about him even before his run-in with 
Lucchesi. When lie became available, al¬ 
beit under irregular circumstances, the 
usually conservative Met ownership 
looked the other way while the front of¬ 
fice consummated the deal. 

“I think they liked my bat. my glove, 
my legs and the fact that I get my uni¬ 
form dirty.” says Randle. "I'd be perfect 
for a Tide commercial.” 

The San Francisco Giants can attest 
to that after Randle put them through 
the wringer during a recent three-game 
series at Shea Stadium. In the opener. 
Randle handled several tough plays at 
second base with ease and rapped a cou¬ 
ple of hits as the Mets won 8-2. In the 
third inning of the second game, which 
was delayed by a rainstorm, he stretched 
a double into a triple when Outfielder 
Darrell Evans threw to the wrong base; 
in the fifth inning, he made a lunging 
backhanded stab of a line drive; in the 
seventh, he raced down the right-field 
line and made a diving catch in a puddle 
to rob Bill Madlock of extra bases; and 
in the ninth, he leaped high to snare an- 
continued 


INTRODUCING CHRYSLER LE BARON. 



A PERSONAL CAR. A ROAD CAR. A NEW SIZE CHRYSLER. 
$5,667. AS SHOWN. 


Never before has one automobile combined such desirable features with such an attractive price. 

This unique combination makes Chrysler LeBaron the beginning of a totally new class of automobiles. 
The two-door LeBaron shown above has the performance of a road car, powered by Chrysler's 
computer-controlled Lean Burn Engine. LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler. A personal car. The two-door 
LeBaron has such personal features as overhead lighting, individually directed for driver and passenger. 
A complete list of options, including genuine leather seating, rivals that of any luxury car. 

The standard LeBaron features listed below will show you how much car it really is. 

The total will show you how little it's priced. The Chrysler LeBaron 
two-door and four-door are now offered for sale or lease at your Chrysler dealer. 



Optional leather seat $208 extra. LeBaron Medallion only. 


Two-Door LeBaron Medallion 

Base Sticker Price 

$5,436 

318 cu. in. V-8. 

Std. 

Power Steering 

Std 

Power Front Disc Brakes 

Std. 

Automatic Transmission 

Std. 

Landau Vinyl Roof.. . . 

S132 

Wire Wheel Covers 

$35 

Whitewall Tires. 

. $43 

Bumper Guards, Front. 

.. .$21 

TOTAL 

S5.667 

•Sticker price, including options 

as shown Taxes and destination 

charges extra. 




CHRYSLER LEBARON. THE BEGINNING OF 
A TOTALLY NEW CLASS OF AUTOMOBILES. 













WHY IS BANKAMERICARD 


Because of you. 

You've been changing. You’re 
doing more. Eating out more. 
Traveling more. 

And when you find a good buy 
or a one-of-a-kind, you want to be 
able to get it. Whether you’re down¬ 
town or halfway around the globe. 


That card is Visa. The new 
name for BankAmericard. 

As good as BankAmericard is, 
Visa will be even better. Visa will 
be the biggest shopping and travel 
card, honored and recognized in 
over 110 countries around the world 
by one name and one familiar 
design. 



To do that, you need a card 
that's as good as money in your 
pocket. A card that’s not only safe 
and convenient to use...but one 
that’s likely to be recognized and 
accepted wherever you are, what¬ 
ever you’re doing. 


Visa will open doors for you 
at two million shops, hotels and 
restaurants. And get you cash at 









CHANGING ITS NAME? 



nore than 42,000 bank locations. 

You’ll see Visa being used by 
\mericans in Paris. And by Parisi- 
ins in America. 



'•'re changing becaute you're changing. You're 
instantly growing whether it's at your desk or 
your garden. 


Like you, we’re not changing 
overnight. And until you receive 
your new Visa card, your Bank- 
Americard is welcome wherever 
you see the familiar Blue, White 


and Gold sign. But soon, the name 
you'll be seeing and the card you’ll 
be using is Visa. 

We re changing because you’re 
changing. 





Moby 0 *- 




Newport 


Newport 


118 mg.'tar". 12 mg. rucoune. 

f. L2 mg. mcotme. 100$: 19 mg. 'tar'. 

a. FTC Report Obc.1976. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 










BASEBALL i ontinued 


other line drive and help preserve Jon 
Matlack's 2-0 shutout. He also had three 
of the Mels’ seven hits. New York swept 
the series with a 4-3 victory the next 
day, as Randle made another sparkling 
catch and slugged his second home run 
within a week. During his first home 
stand with the Mets. he had gone 14 for 
28 at the plate. 

That kind of hitting, coupled with 
Randle’s dazzling speed and acrobatic 
fielding, did not surprise anyone who had 
followed his athletic career at Arizona 
State. Used primarily as a kick returner 
in football, because his size (5'8", 165 
pounds) and 9.7 speed made him diffi¬ 
cult to tackle. Randle ran back five punts 
and a kickoff for touchdowns in two sea¬ 
sons. One of them was a 57-yard dash 
that helped ASU beat Arizona 38-24 to 
win the WAC title in 1969. The 1969 
Wildcat baseball team won the NCAA 
championship with Randle at second 
base. After hitting .335 the next season, 
he decided to leave school a year early 
in order to sign with the then-Washing- 
ton Senators, who made him the No. I 
pick in the secondary phase of the 1970 
free-agent draft. 

Unlike a lot of athletes who drop out 
of college, Randle went back to Ari¬ 
zona State in the off-season and got his 
degree. Randle is a sensitive and intel¬ 
ligent man who studied social science 
at ASU. It is just these attributes that 
make it difficult for him to casually shake 
off the Lucchesi incident as many ego¬ 
centric pro athletes might. He is also a so¬ 
phisticated person who has made it a 
point to do something different during 
each of the last four off-seasons. One 
year he sold real estate; another year he 
taught at a government-funded model- 
school project for multiracial children. 
He has played baseball in Venezuela and 
visited London and Rome. He practices 
yoga—but is not a black belt in karate, 
as was reported after his outburst—and 
is so good-natured that he was able to 
joke with Wills, a fellow Arizona State 
alum, about their competition for the 
Rangers’ second-base job up until the 
time of the fight. 

The fact that the Mets decided to take 
a chance on a player as suddenly con¬ 
troversial as Randle, after ignoring the 
flock of free-agent stars available this 
winter, is at once surprising and not so 
surprising. On one hand, the Mets’ top 
brass has enough problems to cope with 
already, what with Dave Kingman’s on¬ 


going salary demands and Seaver calling 
Grant “a maniac”—which is certainly 
worse than being assailed as "a punk.” 
However, the Mets are also in the East¬ 
ern Division cellar, and a player of Ran¬ 
dle's skills and enthusiasm could be the 
key to getting them out. 

Pete Rose seems to think so. In a re¬ 
cent game with the Reds. Randle raced 
into the hole and nearly took a hit away 
from Rose. As Rose stood on first base, 
he applauded Randle's effort, and when 
he arrived at second base a moment lat¬ 
er. Rose said, “Nice try. fella. We need 
more players like you in this league.” 


THE WEEK 

(May 22-27) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NL EAST 


“If I could hit other guys 
like I hit Tom Seaver. I 
wouldn't be figuring out what to do during 
the All-Star break." said Tommy Hutton of 
Philadelphia (3-2). In a 5-4 win over the 
Mets. Hutton singled, homcred and drove in 
three runs against Seaver. That left him with 
the following career statistics against the Met 
ace; 16 hits in 37 at bats, three homers. 14 
RBIs and a .432 batting average. If Hutton 
could hit other pitchers like that for a full sea¬ 
son. he would have 48 homers and 224 RBIs. 
Consecutive game-saving catches gave the 
Phillies a 2-1 win in St. Louis. Centerfielder 
Garry Maddox made a shoe-top grab with 
the bases loaded in the ninth, and Second 
Baseman Ted Sizemore ended the threat with 
a leaping catch of a liner. 

Chicago (3-2) stayed within half a game 
of first place Pittsburgh by defeating the Pi¬ 
rates 4-2, as Bill Bonham got his sixth win 
and Bruce Sutter his 12th save. Manny Tril- 
lo. who homered in that game, finished the 
week with a .357 average. 

Dave Parker powered Pittsburgh (2-11 past 
Los Angeles 11-4 with a pair of homers as 
John Candelaria improved his record to 6-0. 
Jerry’ Reuss beat the Mets 5-2 for his first 
win. When not pitching. Reliever Rich 
(Goose) Gossage was in the bullpen keeping 
an eye on a feathered friend named Lucy 
Goose that was given to the Pirates. 

An llth-inning single by Mike Phillips 
and strong relief work by Jackson Todd gave 
New York (1-3) its only w in. a 4-3 defeat of 
Cincinnati. 

Steve Rogers ended an 11 -game losing 
streak for Montreal (2-3) by beating San Di¬ 
ego 3-1. The Expos also defeated the Cubs 
5-4. but it was not easy. Joe Kerrigan, the 
winning pitcher in relief, snuffed out a Chi¬ 


cago uprising in the 12th inning when he field¬ 
ed a pop-up on an attempted sacrifice bunt 
by Gene Clines. Kerrigan managed to turn 
his effort into a double play, but in the pro¬ 
cess of making his diving catch spiked him¬ 
self. Jose Morales drove in the winning run 
in the 13th inning with a pinch single. 

Al Hrabosky’s three-day suspension was 
lifted by Manager Vern Rapp of St. Louis 
(3-3). Rapp had penalized Hrabosky because 
he refused to have a meeting with Rapp. 
When they finally met. Rapp advised his re¬ 
liever to use his slider more often, which Hra¬ 
bosky promptly did as he saved an 8-5 win 
over the Phillies. 


PITT 26-13 CHI 26-14 ST. L 25-17 
PHIL 21-19 MONT 15-24 NY 15-25 

MI \A/FQT Da “ lin s rclicf work b y 

INL WLOl Gary Lavellc. Randy 
Moffitt and Charlie Williams helped San 
Francisco (5-0) leap from fifth place to sec¬ 
ond. Lavelle pitched seven innings wiihout 
yielding an earned run. in the process chalk¬ 
ing up his third win and doubling his total 
saves to six.. He preserved a 2-0 victory for 
Jim Barr with two shutout innings against the 
Cardinals, who have scored only one run 
against him in 24'/i innings stretching over 
two seasons. Moffitt got his fourth save, and 
Williams his first two victories. Terry Whit¬ 
field’s fourth hit of the night polished off Cin¬ 
cinnati 6-5. There was only one bit of bad 
news for the Giants; John Montefusco was 
placed on the 21-day disabled list because of 
an ankle injury. 

“You ever see a batting-practice pitcher 
drop dead?" asked Dodger Manager Tom La- 
sorda. "Men drop dead shoveling snow, but 
not pitching batting practice. That’s why I 
pitch batting practice." His Dodgers (3-2) 
treated Red hurlers as if they were batting 
practice pitchers, clobbering them for 17 hits 
in a 10-3 romp that stretched their lead to 
13 games. Despite a sore Achilles tendon. 
Reggie Smith had three hits and crashed into 
the right-field fence to rob Pete Rose of a 
homer. Rick Rhoden's seventh victory and 
Tommy John's fifth were preserved by Char¬ 
lie Hough, giving him 13 saves. 

Unexpected slugging was provided by Enos 
Cabell and Art Howe of Houston (2-3). “Lift¬ 
ing weights all winter has given me extra 
power.” said Cabell after surpassing his 1976 
home-run output by hitting his third of the 
season. In the same game. Howe, who had 
had just one previous homer, slugged two as 
the Astros beat the Dodgers 7-6. 

Power did not help Cincinnati. After de¬ 
feating New York 8-1. the Reds lost four in 
a row—three by one run—despite walloping 
seven homers. 

Andy Messersmilh of Atlanta (3-3) pitched 
from a stretch position to reduce the pain in 
his aching back and picked up his first two 
wins in a month. And Buzz Capra got his 
continue d 
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BASEBALL . inlmuctl 



our 

sixteenth hole 
doesn’t get you, 
our six-course 
dinner will. 



At the sixteenth hole of The Home¬ 
stead's Cascades course, the scenery is 
so magnificent you’re to he pardoned 
if you lake your eye off the ball. And 
with tennis, swimming, fishing and 
horseback riding, you'll be ready to 
take on our terrific buffets and meals— 
all served with Virginian hospitality 
and style. 

For reservations see your travel agent. 
Or call toll-free 800-336-5771. In 
Virginia call 800-542-5734. 


Gni 

HOMESTEAD 

HOT SPRINGS. VIRGINIA 


Three 18-hole championship golf courses, swim¬ 
ming pools, mineral spa, horseback and walking 
trails, surrey and buckboard driving, 15 tennis 
courts, children's playground, trout fishing, skeet 
and trap. The Homestead is easy to reach via 
U.S. Route 220, train service by Amtrak or 
Piedmont Airlines to the Hot Springs Airport. 
Jet service available from New York and Atlanta 
to Lewisburg and Roanoke. 


first victory in nearly two years by tossing 
two innings of scoreless relief during a 6-5 tri¬ 
umph over the Padres, 

San Diego (2-4) cased past Atlanta 4-3 
and 6-5. Rollie Fingers earned his eighth save 
in the first win. In the second. Dave Winfield 
homered in the bottom of the 12th to tic the 
score at 5-all. and pinch hitter Jerry Turner 
wrapped things up with a bases-loaded sin¬ 
gle Randy Jones was told he would be al¬ 
lowed to throw only a limited number of 
pitches—90 to 100 per game—until he 
strengthens his left bicep. 

LA 33-11 SF 19-23 CIN 18-23 
HOU 18-25 SD 19-28 ATI 16-29 

A I \A/PCT The California Angels 
ML WHO I (3-11 climbed over .500 
for the first time since opening week as No¬ 
lan Ryan and Frank Tanana fired back-to- 
back three-hitters against Detroit. By fanning 
the side in the ninth inning of his 2-1 vic¬ 
tory. Ryan (7-4) finished with 12 strikeouis 
and a league record for having struck out 10 
or more batters in a game the most times (751. 
Tanana (8-1) was no less masterful, winning 
4-0 as he fanned II. lowered his ERA to 
2.17 and hurled his second straight shutout 
and fourth of the season. Also gaining favor 
was Gilberio Garcia Flores, who became the 
regular centerficlder after being called up 
from the minors on May 7. As a teen-ager in 
Puerto Rico. Flores was a boxer who racked 
up nine wins in 15 bouts. At 16. after almost 
losing his life in an automobile crash, he 
switched to baseball. Since coming to the An¬ 
gels. Flores. 24. has hit .341. and California 
has won 12 of 17 games. 

In a 13-5. 9-4 doublcheader sweep in Bos¬ 
ton. the first-place Minnesota Twins (3-11 had 
35 hits—seven by Rod Carew. who now has a 
.378 average, and four by Larry Hisle. who 
drove in six runs. In the second game. Lyman 
Bostock tied a big league mark for ccnterfield- 
ers by making 12 putouts. A three-run pinch- 
hit home run by Craig Kusick in the sixth in¬ 
ning carried the Twins past the Angels 8-5. 

Doyle Alexander of Texas (2-2) got his 
sixth win by trimming Toronto 7-4, and Gay¬ 
lord Perry bamboozled New York 1-0. Yan¬ 
kee Manager Bill Martin was not about to 
shut up about Perry after the shutout, calling 
Perry "a cheater.' because "he's got a beau¬ 
tiful spitter." Al Clark, the home-plate um¬ 
pire. did not concur. "I must have checked 
the ball 18 times and I never felt any slippery 
stuff." he testified. With Claudcll Washington 
out with an injured wrist and Ken Hender¬ 
son sidelined with a hamstring pull. Outfield¬ 
er Lew Beasley, 27, was sunimoned from the 
minors, where he had languished for 10 years. 
In his first game. Beasley singled twice and 
doubled. 

Oakland (2-2) beat Toronto twice. 3-0 be¬ 
hind Rick Langford's six-hitter and 6-5 with 


Manny Sanguillcn and Mitchell Page driving 
in lOth-inning runs. Owner Charlie Finley, 
who said he lost 5600.000 last season and who 
projected a SI million deficit this year be¬ 
cause of declining attendance, announced 
that he was cutting in half Ihe price of all tick¬ 
ets to Monday through Thursday games. 

Dan Meyer had four hits as last-place Se¬ 
attle (2-2) stopped Oakland 6-2. Later in the 
week, the Mariners defeated Detroit 2-1 be¬ 
hind the three-hit pitching of Glenn Abbott 
and Mike Kekich. 

Chicago and Kansas City each lost three 
of four. Richie Zisk of the White Sox retained 
his league home-run lead by hitting Nos. 12 
and ) 3. One of Zisk's blasts was only the sixth 
ever to clear the 17-foot-high wall and sail 
into Comiskey Park's cenierfield seats. 445 
feet from home plate. In his first starting as¬ 
signment since his kneecap was shattered by 
a line drive a year ago. Wilbur Wood was 
bombed for six runs in one inning by the Ti¬ 
gers. But two of the least sought-after of free 
agents during the off-season—Pitcher Steve 
Stone and utilityman Royle Stillman— 
teamed up to give the White Sox a 4-3 vic¬ 
tory over the Brewers. Stone pitched seven 
strong innings as he earned his fourth win in 
a row and Stillman doubled twice, drove in 
one run and scored another. With 26 of their 
first 38 games at home, the Royals had hoped 
for a quick start. They did not get it. losing 
15 times at Royals Stadium. 

MINN 27-15 CHI 23-17 TEX 20-18 CAL 22-21 
OAK 20-22 KC 19-22 SEA 17-30 

A I r AQT \fter beating New York 
ML LMO I 4-3. Bill Lee of Boston 
(3-4) delivered a soliloquy: "Pitching keeps 
me sane. But why stay sane? The weather 
will change, and we'll be in a glacial age or 
maybe slip into a black hole, because we've 
polluted our planet beyond repair. Anything 
that has become overspcciali/ed becomes ex¬ 
tinct." Definitely not extinct were home runs 
at Fenway Park, where a major league record- 
tying 11 were slammed in one game. The last 
of those drives, the sixth of the game by the 
Red Sox. was a grand slam by George Scott 
that clinched a 14-10 win over the Brewers 
in the first game of a doubleheader. Scott lat¬ 
er hit his 11th home run as Ferguson Jenkins 
defeated Kansas Guy 10-1. Jenkins credited 
Rightfielder Dwight Evans with giving him 
some valuable advice. After being told by Ev¬ 
ans that he was not pushing off with his right 
foot, the one on which he had Achilles ten¬ 
don surgery. Jenkins corrected the flaw and 
tossed the first complete game by a Red Sox 
pitcher in. 16 days. Evans also contributed in 
other ways last week: he hit his eighth, ninth 
and 10th homers, and he stretched his con¬ 
secutive-game hitting streak to 13. 

In the second game of the doublcheader 
in Boston. Eduardo Rodriguez of Milwaukee 
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W Only Air Canada flies 
toToronto, Montreal and 
Calgary. One of O'Hare's 
best gate locations, too. 99 

\ 

\ 



Air Canada has three daily non-stops to Toronto and Montreal. And the 
only daily non-stop to Calgary, continuing on to Vancouver. Air Canada 
has the only same airline service to 27 other Canadian cities, too. See your 
travel agent. Cargo space available. 


Take 





puzzled 



ul LAI VEGAS I 


Some businessmen are puzzled about Las 
Vegas. Can the entertainment capital of the world also be 
an effective location for business meetings and conven¬ 
tions? The figures speak for themselves: the busy Las Vegas 
Convention Center now occupies almost 800,000 square 
feet, since the beginning of this decade convention revenue 
has grown 52%, and the number of hotel and motel ac¬ 
commodations will climb to almost 50,000 by 1980! Piece 
by piece Las Vegas has created a great convention city for 
you and your business organization. 


This full color award winning brochure is a fancy way of giving you all the 
down-to-earth facts about Las Vegas conventions. Costs, transportation, housing, maps, and floor plans 
are combined in a unique entertaining book which offers a surprise on 

every page. Write us on your letterhead for your free Las Vegas book. Convention Bureau Director, 

Las Vegas Convention Bureau, P-O. Box 1400 6, Las Vegas, Nevada 89114. 
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Not every man 
can handle Metaxa. 

There's no easy way to describe the taste ot Metaxa. 
Except to say that it's definitely not one of your kid-glove 
drinks. When you taste Metaxa, you 
-A, know it. And you won't forget it. 

^ Metaxa comes from Greece, where 

Wk they understand such things. 

The Greeks drink Metaxa straight, 
by the fistful. Or sometimes 
as a Stinger with a little 
• y more sting. 

- Metaxa. Drunk by 

Gods and Warriors. And 
Men who can handle it. 


The 84 proof Greek Specialty Liqueur 
OAuslin. Nichols & Co . Inc. N Y Sole Importers 


Get giant 35" x 22" full-color poster of "Metaxa fistful"! Send $2 to Box 929-MX-Sl. N.Y.C, 10005. 


For the 
love of 
Mike... 



Style #IND-13 
$10.50 postpaid 
(Slightly enlarged to show detail) 


or Mary, Him or Her. . . 

For Valentine's Day, 

Mother's Day, anniversary 
or birthday — anytime 
you want to say LOVE. 

This gleaming golden ring* 
by Alva Museum Replicas 
is adapted from the 
famous sculpture in the 
Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Gift boxed with a 
descriptive history. Sizes 
6—7—8. S 11.00 postpaid. 

To order by mail, be sure to 
specify style number and size. 
NY, Conn, residents add sales 
tax. No COD's. Replacement 
or refund within three weeks 
if not satisfied. 

Send 75c for full color 
Museum Collections catalog. 

'Gold electro plated. 



Museum Collections 

140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn, 06830 









(3-4) made his first start of the season and 
beat the Sox 6-0 on two hits. During the 
week, the Brewers hit 14 homers, five by Don 
Money, but lost three one-run games. The 
Brewers, though, did salvage another close 
game, defeating the Rangers 6-5. They did it 
by scoring a run in the bottom of the ninth in¬ 
ning on singles by Sal Bando and Cecil Coo¬ 
per and a sacrifice fly by Steve Brye. 

Nifty pitching buoyed Baltimore (5-2). 
Rudy May muffled New York 5-1 and Min¬ 
nesota 6-0, Dennis Martinez tamed Kansas 
City 7-2 with a five-hitter, and Jim Palmer, 
who had not won in two weeks and had seen 
an orthopedic surgeon and chiropractor about 
his sore neck, held off Milwaukee 2-1. Eddie 
Murray’s two-run single in the 6th inning 
helped finish off the Yankees 5-1 and was 
the third consecutive game in which the rook¬ 
ie designated hitter had delivered the win¬ 
ning run. “Losing Wayne Garland, Bobby 
Grich and Reggie Jackson might even be a 
blessing in disguise." Manager Earl Weaver 
said. “This team has the best crop of rookies 
I have ever seen.” 

Detroit (1-3) drubbed Chicago 14-3. but 
in three other games, including Mark 
Fidrych's first start (page 20). the Tigers 


scored only two runs. Just as Fidrych deserved 
a better fate, so did erstwhile reliever John 
Hiller, who made a rare start and lost to the 
Angels 2-1. Hiller gave up only five hits, two 
of them bloopers. 

Toronto dropped all four of its games. 
Rookie lefthander Jerry Garvin lost 6-5 to 
the A’s, despite picking two runners off base. 
Garvin has now nabbed nine, six shy of Bill 
Lee's single-season record. 

“You can always tell if we won by the buzz¬ 
ing of hair dryers after the game." said John 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
BARRY BONNELL: Atlanta's 23-year-old 
centerfielder. recently up from the minors, hit 
.609. collecting 14 hits in 23 at bats, and drove 
across the deciding run in the I Ith inning as 
the Braves defeated the Padres by a 6-5 score. 


Lowenstein of Cleveland. “When we win. the 
guys think of how they look. When we lose, 
nobody cares much about personal groom¬ 
ing." Last week the hair dryers purred as the 
Indians helped Manager Frank Robinson 
cling precariously to his job by winning all 


four games. Jim Bibby beat Kansas City 7-1. 
Dennis Eckersley allowed just five hits in 12 
innings while stopping Seattle 2-1. and 
Wayne Garland defeated Oakland 3-1 on 
four hits. 

There was more growling than purring in 
New York. "Constructive volatilism” was 
what owner George Steinbrenncr called the 
rumblings among his Yankees (4-3). Reggie 
Jackson refused to shake hands with his team¬ 
mates after homering, and there were rumors 
that Mickey Rivers would be traded. Jackson 
later apologized to each Yankee for his be¬ 
havior and for the unflattering remarks he had 
made about Thurman Munson during spring 
training- He also socked his seventh homer 
as New York overhauled Chicago 8-6. In that 
game Rivers had four hits and Munson drove 
in three runs. Catfish Hunter pitched just one 
inning in that contest, giving up five hits and 
five runs. But from then on Yankee relievers 
excelled. Dick Tidrow allowing only one run 
in seven innings as he won for the fourth 
time and Sparky Lyle pitching a scoreless 
ninth inning as he recorded his eighth save. 

BALT 24-16 NY 24-19 BOS 22-19 MIL 23-23 
CLEV 17-21 DET 17-23 TOR 17-26 



Sankyo 

cassette sets 

for the "Cassette Set’. 


16 different 
systems 


You’re on the go. And the 
Sankyo cassette set you 
choose will reflect your 
lifestyle. That’s why Sankyo 
makes so many styles...to 
meet everyone’s needs, tastes 
and budget. 


H the others 


had quality 


like ours 


they d have 


Ful 


like ours. 


For the youth ‘Cassette Set’ 

Four cassette portables at prices 
that start under $30. 

For the travelling ‘Cassette Set’ 
Three AM/FM cassette recorders 
that play wherever you play. 

For the stereo ‘Cassette Set’ 
Seven Dolby stereo cassette decks 
that will compliment any high 
fidelity system. 

For the Car Stereo ‘Cassette Set’ 
Our AM/FM cassette car stereo 
with auto-reverse lets you hear the 
flip side without flipping the 
cassette over. 

For the executive ‘Cassette Set’ 
The Micro-Mini features a Capstan 
Drive system that permits one hour 
of full fidelity playing and 
recording. 

For the entire ‘Cassette Set’ 
Everyone will appreciate the full 
one-year warranty on all Sankyo 
Audio Products. 

Write Dept. R for your nearest 
dealer: Sankyo Seiki (America) 
Inc., 149 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
New York 10010. 


The Full Warranty Company 
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hockey / Jerry Kirshenbaum 


T he two pro hockey leagues held bury- 
the-hatchet talks last week amid 
speculation that the five-year-old World 
Hockey Association will soon be laid to 
rest, its strongest franchises absorbed by 
the National Hockey League. If that hap¬ 
pens, posterity will remember the WHA’s 
farewell as quite a show. On Thursday 
night, before a rollicking crowd of 11,461 
in the Colisee. the hometown Quebec 
Nordiques bombed the defending cham¬ 
pion Winnipeg Jets 8-2 in a seventh- 
game showdown to win the Avco World 
Trophy, emblematic of WHA supremacy. 
The Quebec victory ended a high-scor¬ 
ing seesaw series that posed a question 
for European history buffs: What did the 
French and Swedes have against one an¬ 
other. anyway? 

The shoot-out started innocently 
enough when Winnipeg, with eight 
Swedes in the lineup, edged the predom¬ 
inantly French-Canadian Nordiques 2-1 
in Quebec. That game gave no hint of 
the gyrations that would follow as the 
teams then traded wide-open 6-1 home- 
ice victories. After Quebec knotted the 
series at two games apiece with a 4-2 
win in Winnipeg, events became wilder 
still. The Nordiques won Game Five at 
home by five goals (8-3) only to drop 
Game Six at Winnipeg by nine (12-3), a 
14-goal swing that left the players mut¬ 
tering to themselves. Quebec’s 8-2 win 
in the final represented a 15-goal swing 
in the other direction. 

Off the ice. the struggle over a possible 
WHA-NHL get-together may be just as 
volatile. At issue is the desire by every¬ 
body to end the bidding war for young 
talent that contributed to financial losses 
totaling more than $ 15 million for each of 
the leagues this past season. No more 
than six of the 28 NHL and WHA clubs 
will finish this fiscal year in the black. 
Fact-finding committees from both 
leagues have been meeting regularly, and 
there are proposals whereby the NHL— 
now composed of 18 teams, four of which 
may not be solvent enough to start the 
1977-78 season—would expand next sea¬ 
son to admit as many as six WHA fran¬ 
chises, with the remaining four WHA 
clubs folding their tents. Some such ar¬ 
rangement will probably be acted upon at 
the annual meeting of the NHL governors 
beginning this weekend in Montreal. 

Ed Snider, the board chairman of the 
Philadelphia Flyers, says that the two 


Will the 
world end? 


With merger in the air, Quebec may have 
won the last championship of the WHA 


sides are “close to agreement" on a con¬ 
solidation package. Four WHA teams 
with relatively strong ownerships— 
champion Quebec, New England. Cin¬ 
cinnati and Edmonton—seem ready to 
pay a $3 million expansion fee each to en¬ 
ter the NHL and another $2 million to 
settle any obligations to their old WHA 
partners. Other clubs that could be ab¬ 
sorbed are Winnipeg, a publicly owned 
team that might have trouble raising the 
necessary cash, and Houston. 

All the merger talk demonstrated anew 
the surprising resiliency of the WHA. 
which has had franchises in 24 cities— 
and 27 team names—in its brief but tur¬ 
bulent history. The Phoenix Roadrun- 
ners recently became the latest WHA 
club to pack it in. the San Diego Mar¬ 
iners want to take their burdens to Hol¬ 
lywood, Fla. and there are rumors that 
Winnipeg's Bobby Hull will redefect to 
the NHL Chicago Black Hawks. But just 
when the WHA seemed to be going un¬ 
der, the New England Whalers last week 
put together a multimillion-dollar deal 
and signed 49-year-old Gordie Howe and 
his sons Marty and Mark, whose Hous¬ 
ton honeymoon soured this past season. 

The coup for the Hartford-based 
Whalers was a blow to the Boston Bru¬ 
ins, who own the NHL rights to 22-year- 
old Mark Howe, a hard-shooting left 
wing-defenseman and one of hockey’s 
bright young stars. Bruin General Man¬ 
ager Harry Sinden had offered Mark a 
fat contract but the Bruins' bid for 23- 
year-old Marty, a defenseman, was sub¬ 
ject to Boston working out a deal with 
the Detroit Red Wings, who owned Mar¬ 
ty’s NHL rights. Or did they? The Red 
Wings had obtained Marty’s rights from 
Montreal, but Canadien General Man¬ 


ager Sam Pollock apparently stipulated 
that Detroit could not deal Marty to an¬ 
other NHL club without Pollock’s ap¬ 
proval. And Boston was a definite 
thumbs-down. 

All this uncertainty worried the 
Howes, who believe in family together¬ 
ness. and played into the hands of the 
Whalers, who even promised to come up 
with promotional duties for Momma Col¬ 
leen Howe, who handles the family's 
business matters. 

New England's bold stroke obviously 
fueled the merger-expansion-consolida¬ 
tion movement, But much as they covet 
NHL status. WHA clubs have to be con¬ 
cerned that their costly peace offerings 
might leave them without adequate op¬ 
erating capital. The consent of the NHL 
and WHA players associations has to be 
obtained, too. And there is stifTresistance 
from a handful of NHL owners, who fear 
that expansion will further dilute their 
product. “The NHL has about five clubs 
of its own that are in trouble." says To¬ 
ronto Maple Leaf boss Harold Ballard 
"We should solve that problem before 
we start hobnobbing with people who 
have cost us millions.” 

On the other hand, many financially 
strapped NHL clubs see the proposed 
WHA expansion fees as a windfall. And 
some onetime merger opponents have re¬ 
versed themselves. They include the 
Stanley Cup champion Montreal Cana- 
diens, who are now said to welcome Avco 
Trophy champion Quebec as a natural 
rival on the ice and a natural ally in any 
separatist upheaval in la belle province. 
"If we expand." says one opponent. 
"Sam Pollock will have a whole new list 
of general managers ready to be duped." 
At the same time, softliners like Phila¬ 
delphia's Snider feel that elimination of 
at least four WHA franchises would ac¬ 
tually amount to undilution. “It’s been 
proven in every sport that nobody wins 
a war.” Snider says. “And we have had 
a real bloodbath." 

In any event, a new order appears to 
be coming in hockey. Last weekend a 
committee of NHL owners departed for 
meetings with player representatives in 
Bermuda, where they planned to serve 
notice that the days of runaway salaries— 
the NHL’s average annual paycheck is al¬ 
most $97,000—were over. The warning 
applied whether there is a WHA next 
year or not. eno 
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There’s a big difference in our car lease! 


1. First, you automatically become 
a member of the Chrysler Leasing 
Society... and that's special. 
Lease the Chrysler LeBaron or the 
Dodge Diplomat. America's 
newest cars, or any other Chrysler. 
Plymouth or Dodge from a 
member of the Chrysler Leasing 
System and become a member of 
the Chrysler Leasing Society. 

2. That means you can win 
free, expense-paid trips 

to top sports events. 

You can win expense-paid trips for 
two to star-studded sports events 
such as the Olympics. World 
Series. Super Bowl and the Bob 
Hope Desert Classic. 

3. Have your vacation planned 
for you by Sports Illustrated free! 

With the help of Sports Illustrated. 


you can go to places you've 
always dreamed about. Sports 
personalities will be available to 
vacation with you as your guest. 

4. The world's most exciting 
sports photography direct from 
the pages of Sports Illustrated 
can be yours. 

The dramatic and exciting photo¬ 
graphs you thrill to every week in 
Sports Illustrated can now be 
yours to purchase. 

5. We'll keep you up to date with 
a periodic newsletter. 

You'll learn about the new contest, 
news of the previous contest 
winner, sports reports and some 
book and merchandise offers. 
They're all in your free newsletter. 

6. We'll know you're a V.LP. and 
you'll be treated accordingly. 
You'll be issued a card with your 


identification number and a 
mirror decal, which will help 
identify you as a member at any 
Chrysler Leasing System 
service center. 

Lease your next car. van or truck 
from any member of the Chrysler 
Leasing System. Check the 
Yellow Pages under "Auto¬ 
mobile Renting and Leasing'.' 

Chrysler Leasing System 

It makes all the difference 
in the world. 


CHRYSLER 

LEASING SYSTEM 



CHRYSLER Dodge 





















BOATING / Julia Lamb 


Not yet ready to 
burn their bridges 


in a short span, coeds have won acceptance on sailing varsities, but 
until they are as skilled as men. women find their own regatta a dandy 
test, especially when it is held in New York City's turbulent waters 


T he traffic plying New York City's 
crowded East River was even worse 
last week, being snarled by a fleet of rac¬ 
ing dinghies manned by the best women 
sailors from 16 U.S. and Canadian col¬ 
leges. In the murky water off the Bronx, 
home port of host Maritime College, they 
battled for the top awards in the I Ith an¬ 
nual women’s intercollegiate champion¬ 
ships. while trying to avoid collisions 
with tugs, speedboats, tankers, destroy¬ 
ers. yachts. Ashing boats and each other. 

In the mid-‘60s women, who had long 
been barred from college sailing, decid¬ 
ed to hold a regatta of their own. The 
event has not yet outlived its usefulness, 
though it someday may as coeds become 
more proAcienl and And increased ac¬ 
ceptance on college varsities. In small 
boat racing, women can compete on an 
equal footing with men. Two of the skip¬ 
pers in the intercollegiates. Allison Jolly 
of Florida State and Anne Preston of 
Princeton, have proved that. 

Jolly. America’s Yachtswoman of the 
Year for 1976 and defending champion 
in the A Division of the intercollegiates. 
had finished second in the Timme Ang- 
sten Trophy race in Chicago, which 
draws the best male college skippers. The 
only other woman skippering in the 
Timme was Preston. She did not do well 
on that occasion but is considered the fin- 
est sailor of either sex at Princeton and 
one of the top 10 in the country. She 
had won the B. or second. Division skip¬ 
per award for two straight years at the in¬ 
tercollegiates. Now she was moving up 
to A to do battle with Allison Jolly. 

The 20-year-old champion very near¬ 
ly did not defend. To get to the East River 
races, a school had to survive regional 
eliminations and send an A and a B team 
to New York. Because it was exam time. 


Jolly had difficulty rounding 
up the requisite three wom¬ 
en to accompany her. In the 
end. she convinced a 4' 11", 

80-pound sophomore. Ka¬ 
ren Kolnick. whose sailing 
experience consisted of a 
six-week beginner’s course, 
that she was ready for na¬ 
tional competition. Florida 
State would not have depth 
but it had warm bodies. 

Next came the drive north, 

20 straight hours in a car Jolly rented at 
her own expense. Allison's crew would 
be Anne Batchelder. The B boat would 
be handled by Susan Stone and Kolnick. 

The triangular course for the 32 races 
lay between the mighty Throg’s Neck and 
Whitestone bridges, near where the riv¬ 
er flows into Long Island Sound. The cur¬ 
rent is strongly affected by the tides and 
in the words of Commander Dick Chese- 
brough. Maritime’s sailing coach and 
chairman of the races. “It goes the way 
it damn well pleases.” On Sunday morn¬ 
ing when the regatta began, it pleased to 
pull in the direction of the Sound, and 
that, combined with light winds from the 
north, made sailing the 12-foot 420s up 
to the starting line and on the windward 
leg a struggle for the crews. 

The University of Rhode Island A 
team correctly assessed both wind and 
current and led through much of the one- 
mile course to win the flrst race. The wind 
was fitful: dying, springing up, then fal¬ 
tering again. “What can you expect when 
they’re sailing in the middle of the 
Bronx.” said one observer. The situation 
was further complicated by Sunday sail¬ 
ors who every few minutes roared 
through the course at full throttle, their 
wakes threatening to swamp the racers. 


Jolly finished second in two of the first 
four races and Preston was well placed 
near the head of the fleet. By the fourth 
race the current had reversed. As the day 
progressed and the wind built, it became 
harder and harder for the less experi¬ 
enced women to deal w ith the conditions. 
The B team from the University of Tex¬ 
as was the first to capsize. Jeanne Mc¬ 
Carthy of Austin came up sputtering. 
"Filthy water." Her skipper. Kit Fugate, 
said, “It’s not so bad if you don't look at 
what’s floating around you.” 

Homeward-bound fishing boats, their 
rails lined with anglers, plowed through 
the racing triangle, and two U.S. Navy 
destroyers steamed slowly by to dock at 
the nearby Naval Reserve Station. The 
University of Washington, British Co¬ 
lumbia. Rhode Island. Yale. Princeton, 
the Naval Academy and Florida State 
took A races. Rhode Island also won the 
first B race when Skipper Becky Wood 
of Newport gained the lead at the jibe 
mark and held it to the finish. Other B 
winners included Yale. University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Santa Cruz, Princeton. Miami 
of Ohio and British Columbia. 

A brief delay occurred after the sixth 
race when four men and a dog in a Bos¬ 
ton Whaler stole the large red ball used 
continued 
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BOATING continued 




isn't anything you can practice. 

It's something you're born with. 

Like Dino. Very long, very thin, 
very elegant. 

Wherever you 
smoke Dino it tells 
people you're a 
man with a style of 
your own. 


DINO 

DYGOLD LADEL 


as the weather mark. Chesebrough took 
off after the thieves in the judges' boat, 
and with the boat’s siren wailing and the 
dog barking, the chase headed toward 
Manhattan. The culprits were caught at 
the Whitestone Bridge, herded back to 
the college and turned over to the po¬ 
lice. At the end of the first day and eight 
races in each division. Anne Preston led 
Allison Jolly by one point in the* A Di¬ 
vision. and Becky Wood, with four sec¬ 
onds and a first, headed the Bs. 

Jolly had more to worry about than 
the one point, however. The 80-pound 
crew she had recruited was having dif¬ 
ficulty coping as the wind increased. 
Watching the final B races of the day. 
Jolly groaned, “Oh no. Karen's going to 
kill me." The Florida Slate boat finished 
last in the two contests. 

The next morning the difficulty was 
no wind. Chesebrough assured the wom¬ 
en that when the haze lifted so they could 
see the skyline of Manhattan, a breeze 
would be on the way. They waited all 
morning, sunbathing in bikinis and shorts 
on the docks and balcony of the Sailing 
Center. The Princeton team read trash 
novels, while the Navy A skipper, Kathy 
Karlson. studied an engineering text. The 
Naval Academy had entered the wom¬ 
en's championships in style. With Navy 
pride at stake, the all-plebe team was de¬ 
termined to do well. Unlike the Santa 
Cruz women who showed movies on 
campus and lapped local merchants and 
their parents to raise money for the trip, 
or the Miami of Ohio sailors, who tried 
a candy sale (“It bombed”). Navy was 
well financed and organized by a very 
vocal and visible coach, Patrick Healy. 
Karlson’s engineering exam was to be 
held that evening at Maritime, a Navy 
professor having accompanied the team 
to administer final exams on the spot. 

At one o'clock the haze lifted, a breeze 
rippled the water and the women re¬ 
turned to the boats. The second event of 
the day almost ended in tragedy. Pres¬ 
ton and her crew. Caroline Penfield, were 
around the weather mark first and head¬ 
ing for the jibe mark when a tug, pulling 
two 50-foot barges loaded with sand, 
crossed directly in front of them, Pres¬ 
ton. aware that as fleet leader she would 
be penalized the most by any delay, tried 
to round the end of the second barge 
with only 20 feet to spare, but. sudden¬ 
ly, her boat was sucked into the wake. 
She was thrown overboard as the 420 
continued 
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_ Cod today 

uas tomorrow. 



Its one of many ways were working to 
get more gas for the 21st century. 


Coal is one of Americas most plentiful 
resources. It's been estimated our country has 
enough to meet our needs for the next three 
hundred years. 

And now it is possible to change this 
abundant coal into clean gas energy Not the 
old fashioned coal gas of years ago, but 
SNG—synthetic natural gas. It is an almost 
exact copy of natural gas Extremely clean. 
Extremely efficient because it has the same 
high energy content. 

Gas is the cleanest, most efficient 
way to use America's coed. 

There are other ways coal can be used, 
of course. It can be burned directly, but this 
causes pollution problems. It can be used to 
make electricity, but this is more costly and less 
efficient. Turning coal into synthetic natural 


gas provides at least 25% more useful energy, 
at about half the capital investment 

The gas industry and government are 
working together on many coal gasification 
projects. Their objective is to make gas from 
coal available on a large commercial scale. 

Getting more gas 
can't wait any longer. 

The gas industry has a long list of supply 
projects in various stages of development 
Things like ocean drilling, Arctic drilling, and 
importing liquefied natural gas. 

But much of this work waits on the tough 
energy decisions America must make—on 
pricing, offshore drilling leases, new financing 
alternatives. Meanwhile, it will help if we all 
conserve gas in our homes and businesses . 
Conserve gas. ASASSf A 



AFTER 45 YEARS 

we still guarantee any Zippo lighter ever made ... 
to work always or we’ll fix it free. 



On our 15th Anniversary, we're proud to let you know 
that your Zippo lighter is still guaranteed. Even if it's as 
old as the company, Z.ippo will repair it free regardless of 
condition. Now . how many companies can guarantee every 
product it ever manufactured, even 45 years later? 


zlppo 


Zippo Monufocturing Co. Bradford, Po. 16701 In Canoda: Zippo Mfg. Co. of Canoda.Ltd. 



Quality in Motion 


"Eumig 

The name you’ll hear most often when 
you ask for the finest in movie equipment. 

Eumig is the world's largest manufacturer of Super 8 
sound movie projectors, also offering an exceptional 
line of Super 8 cameras—all with more features per 
dollar, and fully warranted for three years! 

The Eumig 820 Sonomatic is the world's 
first programmable Super 8 
sound projector. It lets you 
record and edit sound dur¬ 
ing projection with com¬ 
puter-like precision. The 
Eumig Macro Sound 65XL 
features the longest zoom 
ratio ever available on a 
low light macro sound 
camera: an unprecedented 
6.5 to 1. 


EumiK IU.S.A.I Inc.. Lake Succcm But I net* Park. 225 Community Drive, Great Neck. N.Y. 11020 Dept Soo 


BOATING continued 


slammed into the barge. Luckily. Pres¬ 
ton kept a grip on the mainsheet, or she 
might have drowned in the powerful un¬ 
dertow. With the help of her crew, she 
struggled back into the craft, but it took 
the assistance of two men from the race 
committee to free the dinghy from the 
suction of the barge. Returning to the 
competition, the Princeton team, dem¬ 
onstrating superb sailing skill, wofxed up 
through the fleet and finished a respect¬ 
able seventh. 

When the A crews returned to shore, 
one contestant berated the men for in¬ 
terfering—they might have caused Pres¬ 
ton to be disqualified. Allison Jolly in¬ 
terrupted the coed. “A girl's out there 
drowning and you're worried about him 
upsetting the race? Where are your pri¬ 
orities?” That ended the discussion. 

The wind increased until it was pip¬ 
ing along at a brisk 15 knots, with strong¬ 
er gusts. Boats began to capsize, some 
turning turtle, their crews being either 
too light or too tired to right them. The 
13th A race was won by identical twins 
from Penn State. Carol and Mary Park, 
and the 14th was taken by the Navy crew 
of Karlson and Becky Olds after Coach 
Healy had shouted, “Hey. I’ve got your 
nails ready for dinner.” 

Jolly returned from that race to dis¬ 
cover that Kolnick had given out com¬ 
pletely, a victim of the wind, exhaustion 
and a dunking. The Florida State B team 
suffered two disqualifications when it was 
unable to enter the final races. On Mon¬ 
day evening, with only two races remain¬ 
ing in each division, Preston led Jolly by 
five points, and Rhode Island looked solid 
in the Bs. 

The next morning a first and a second 
clinched the A title for Preston. The 
Princeton B team of Dorothy Bedford 
and Lucy Sutphen won the remaining 
races, but that wasn't enough to catch 
Becky Wood of Rhode Island. For Wood, 
who was fired from her summer job as a 
waitress for attending the champion¬ 
ships. the trophy was nice compensation. 
Princeton won its fourth consecutive 
Nancy Fowle Trophy as the top school. 

When it was all over, Preston, who 
plans to go on to get a Ph.D. in eco¬ 
nomics at Harvard, expressed the hope 
that there would soon be no necessity 
for a women’s intercollegiate sailing 
championship. 

But for now? “Well.” she smiled 
shyly, "it’s nice to win.” eno 
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More 

More of a cigarette. That’s 
what. 

With more of the good 
things that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slow-burning smoke 
that gives you more puffs 
for your money, more time 
for enjoyment. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



what? 

More. It’s like any really good 
cigarette. And much more. 



FILTER 21 mg. "tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 21 mg.“tar''. 1.6 mg. nicotine. 
.<»*<» « av p er cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 





Before you pack your 
AC-Delco serviceman 



Your AC-Delco 

serviceman maybe the best travel agent yet. 

He can't help you decide 
whether to go to the mountains or 
the lake on your summer trip. But 
your AC-Delco serviceman can 
go a long way to help make sure 
you get there without a problem. 

He has a lot of ways to help. 

And in summer, your car sure 
needs it. 


I 


He can get your car 
ready for summer’s special 
problems. 

’Vou ask a lot more of 
your car during the sum¬ 
mer — more miles to drive, 
more weight to carry, 
more hills to climb. 

The time to 
find out if your 
car has what it 
takes is before 
you set out. 

AC-Delco pro¬ 



vides the expert training and the 
advanced equipment to help your 
AC-Delco serviceman look into 
your car's future. And he’s got 
quality products to solve any prob¬ 
lem he might spot. 

New points and plugs 
make for a good start. 

A tune-up is a pretty logical 
place to start your summer service 
program. If you're going to be 
putting miles on your car, you'll 
want it running efficiently. 

If you do need a tune-up, 

AC Spark Plugs and Delco 

Remy Ignition Parts 
are the way to go. 
They can help 
your gasoline 
mileage. And they 
can also help restore 
performance — in¬ 
cluding that all- 
important passing 
power. 








trunk, have your 
check under the hood. 





Breathe a little 
^ easier with 
an AC 
Filter. 

Ever try running 
while you're hold¬ 
ing your breath? Hard, 
isn't it? But that's what a clogged 
air filter can do to your engine. 

Installing a new AC Air Filter 
lets your engine breathe the way 
it's supposed to. It can help im¬ 
prove mileage by letting the right 
amount of dir into the carburetor. 
Yet it traps the harmful particles 
that can eat away at cylinder 
walls, pistons and rings. 


good idea of the condition of your 
battery before you start the trip. If 
you need a new battery, AC-Delco 
can give you Delco Battery quality 
in four levels of performance. 

One will be right for the kind of 
driving you are going to be doing. 

Now don't leave until you've 
taken advantage of everything 
your AC-Delco serviceman 
can do to help take the surprises 
out of your summer driving 
— like checking your cars air 
conditioning. AC-Delco is a 
leader in providing the factory 
air conditioning training your 
AC-Delco serviceman needs to 
help provide a cool, comfortable 
vacation for you and your family. 

Before you travel, put yourself 
in the hands of a real travel expert. 
A visit to your AC-Delco service¬ 
man may be the first step on your 
best vacation ever. 


Delco Batteries 
bur great ways to 
start your 
vacation. 

Summers 
heat is par¬ 
ticularly 
hard on 
old batteries, 

and battery failure can spoil your 
great adventure. 

Fortunately your AC-Delco 
serviceman can give you a pretty 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Go 

with the names 
you know. 0 l| 
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Inside 

story. 

You’ve seen our little 
train station before. And if 
you’ve ever wondered what 
it looked like on the inside , 
here it is. 

At Employers Insurance, 
we “borrowed" the Wausau 
depot about 25 years ago for 
our company trademark. 
Now, wc actually own it. 

The trains are gone now. 
But the little station will 
have a long and useful life as 
a constant reminder—to us, 
and to our policyholders— 
that business insurance is a 
two-way track. 

Our guidance and know¬ 
how can help you. But your 
commitment and actions are 
just as necessary. It takes 
this kind of partnership 
effort to control losses. And 
that’s still the best way to 
control business insurance 
costs. 

We want business insur¬ 
ance to work for a living. 
That’s the Wausau story. 


Come to the source 



Employers Insurance of Wausau 


Wausau. Wisconsin 






lacrosse / Joe Marshall 


T wo days before playing his final la¬ 
crosse game for Cornell last week. 
Eamon McEneaney. the game’s finest at- 
tackman. described what it is like to play 
for Big Red Coach Richie Moran. In la¬ 
crosse circles McEneaney is known as a 
brash, immature wise guy with a hot tem¬ 
per. Despite his talent, many of Cornell's 
rivals have wondered how Moran has 
managed to put up with McEneaney for 
four years. "Richie and I get upset with 
each other," he said, “but there is a com¬ 
mon bond between us—winning. Sure. 
I’m rebellious, but the one thing about 
me that Richie knows is. if he sends the 
team out on a three-mile run. I’ll be the 
first to finish. 1 think he sees a lot of him¬ 
self in me. 1 love Richie. I love him be¬ 
cause he made me a winner, and that’s 
what I wanted to be." 

Indeed, the combination of Moran and 
McEneaney has been all-victorious for 
quite a time now. but as if to make sure 
that no one would ever forget what a win¬ 
ning pair they have been, they saved their 
most triumphant triumph for last Satur¬ 
day’s NCAA championship game. Before 
11.340 fans at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville, McEneaney scored 
three goals and had five assists to lead 
Cornell in a 16-8 shellacking of a good 
Johns Hopkins team. The victory gave 
the Big Red its second straight national 
title, making it the first school to win con¬ 
secutive championships since the NCAA 
inaugurated its tournament in 1971. And 
the victory, Cornell’s 29th in a row. 
capped a second straight undefeated sea¬ 
son. That isn’t just winning, that’s rub¬ 
bing it in. 

Actually, the title game was not as 
close as the score indicates. Midway 
through the fourth quarter, before Mo¬ 
ran gave everyone except himself a turn 
on the field. Cornell led 16-3. At that 
point, Mike O’Neill, Hopkins’ leading 
scorer, sat on the bench and admitted, 
"They’re just better than us. But I don't 
think they’re that much better. This is 
embarrassing. Come on, clock," he 
pleaded, ignoring his team's futile rally, 
"run down." 

Despite Cornell’s overwhelming vic¬ 
tory, there are some non-believers who 
challenge the Big Red’s claim to be 
No. I in college lacrosse. The doubters 
tout Hobart College, the Division II title- 
holder and also a winner of two con¬ 
secutive NCAA crowns. The Statesmen 
were 15-0 this season and outscorcd their 


Cornell’s wild Irish rose 

As Richie Moran did the coaching and Eamon McEneaney the scoring, the Big Red 
built a 9-0 lead and went on to rout Johns Hopkins 16-8 for the NCAA crown 


opponents 352-106. They won some 
games by as many as 30 goals. If nothing 
else, the suggestion floating around Char¬ 
lottesville that a Super Bowl should be 
played between the Division I and II 
champs served to point out that lacrosse 
is no longer the property of Maryland 
and Long Island. Hobart and Cornell are 
located within 50 miles of each other in 
the Finger Lakes region of Upstate New 
York. 

In Moran’s nine years high above Ca¬ 
yuga’s waters, he has won three national 
titles—including the first NCAA tourna¬ 
ment in 1971—eight Ivy League cham¬ 
pionships and 106 of 120 games. He is a 
graying, rounded Irishman who deluges 
anyone who will listen with a torrent of 
blarney. A Hopkins assistant coach re¬ 
cently likened Moran’s personality to a 
“freshly opened, well-shaken bottle of 
pop." “He’s a conniver,” says McEnea¬ 


ney, "a fast-talking Mick. You can clown 
around with Richie, because he’s doing 
that wifh you. It’s all fun and games. Ex¬ 
cept at practice. Practice is like Parris Is¬ 
land." 

Moran prides himself on his ability to 
relate to his players. “In coaching you 
can’t have a double standard.” he says, 
“but you can’t handle all players the 
same.” Few have tried his patience as se¬ 
verely as McEneaney has. “Eamon's got 
a fuse that would make a lot of people 
happy on the Fourth of July,” says Mo¬ 
ran. “What we try to do is harness his 
emotions to make him become the play¬ 
er he’s capable of being.” In McEnea- 
ney’s first varsity game as a sophomore, 
Moran had to bench him for 10 minutes 
to calm him down after a questionable 
call by a referee. As recently as two weeks 
ago. in Cornell’s crushing 22-6 NCAA 
semifinal win over Navy. Moran had to 

continued 



Firing away at Hopkins net. McEneaney got three goals and five assists to cap record scoring spree 
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LACROSSE continued 

pull McEneaney. “He was so mad that 
he was yelling at the ref, at the fans, at 
the stadium, at the airplanes in the sky,” 
says Moran. "He yells at me, too, but I 
let it go in one ear and out the other. 
He‘s the only kid I know who yells and 
screams with affection. Did you ever see 
two Irishmen try to converse when the 
adrenaline is flowing?” 

Obviously, Moran succeeded in har¬ 
nessing McEneaney just enough. He was 
a first-team All-America the last two sea¬ 
sons. and surely will be again when the 
1977 squad is announced this week. As 
a sophomore he was voted the top at- 
tackman in the nation, an honor he 
should regain this year. He also played 
two seasons of football as a wide receiv¬ 
er and was named to the All-Ivy team 
last fall. “His weight is only 156, but his 
heart must weigh 154,” says Moran. “At 
times I don’t understand Eamon, but I al¬ 
ways make believe I understand him. One 
thing I do know for sure is that he badly 
wants to be a winner. He’ll drive you 
nuts, but he’ll get the team up.” 

Dan Mackesey, the Cornell goalie, is 
the antithesis of McEneaney—cool, in¬ 
tellectual. articulate—but he sounds a fa¬ 
miliar refrain when he says, “There is 
no question that during my four years at 
Cornell Moran has been the most influ¬ 
ential person in my life. Last season my 
father got sick and then died. Richie was 
the one person whom I found I could 
open up to. He sensed it, and he made 
himself available.” 

Mackesey was the nation's outstanding 
goalie in 1976, but he had some indif¬ 
ferent games early this year until he went 
to an eye doctor and discovered that with 
his old contacts he could not read the sec¬ 
ond line on the chart. “My teammates 
said I should have been playing with a 
Seeing Eye dog.” he says. “They prom¬ 
ised that if a shot was heading for the 
upper left corner of the cage they’d bark 
twice." On the eve of the championship. 
Mackesey, whose play improved with 
new lenses, was still berating himself for 
his early-season performances. "If Dan 
hadn't played well this year," Moran 
scoffed. "I’d be up in Ithaca now cutting 
the lawn.” 

Instead he was up early the morning 
of the championship game, inspecting the 
artificial turf at Scott Stadium. However, 
he was.not up as early as McEneaney. Un¬ 
able to sleep. McEneaney rose at 7:30 
and went for a three-mile run to relieve 
his tension. No doubt Moran made be- 
c ontinued 
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Our thirty-eighth 1st 


^|H» 4^4 1921 Indy 500 winner: 

1119% 191* Tommy Milton, Frontenac 


1977 Indy 500 winner: A.J. Foyt. Coyote-Foyt 


Way back in 1921, Tommy Milton 
became the first man to win the 
Indy 500 with Champion spark 
plugs. His car was a big, burly 
Frontenac—banging over Indy's 
famous brick track at an 89.62 mph 
average. 

Since Milton's day, Indy cars have 
evolved into sleek, low-slung 
machines that can hover around the 
200 mph mark. 

And Champion-sparked victories 
have continued to add up. This year 
marks the 38th lime Champion has 

Champion Spark Plug Company • Toledo. OH 431)61 


proved its performance by winning 
at Indy—in the world’s richest, most 
prestigious auto race. 

And, the way we figure, that gives 
you 38 pretty good reasons to con¬ 
sider Champions for your car. J | 

champjonJq 

Fill ter up with Champions. 
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electronic movement that never needs winding. A marvelous piece of jewelry to look at. And Bulova qual¬ 
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Get the color 
right away...and right! 



Imagine. Now you not only get the color right away, you get 
color by Kodak. Bright and vivid, crisp and clear. In pictures that 
come to life—in minutes—right before your eyes. 

If you’re using the motorized Kodak EK6 instant camera, the 
picture emerges automatically. If you’re shooting with the EK4 
camera or The Handle" Kodak's brand-new lowest-priced instant 
camera, a few turns of a little crank will deliver a clean, dry print 
smoothly into your hand. Every print is protected by a textured 
Satinluxe" finish. 

All three cameras are easy-to-load, and feature automatic 
exposure control and electronic shutter. 

Prices start at less than $40. See your photo dealer for a 
complete demonstration. 

Price is subject to change without notice. Note Kodak instant cameras use only Kodak instant print film (PR 10). 
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LACROSSE continued 

lieve he understood that. What was eas¬ 
ier for him to comprehend was that the 
day would be hot and the surface tem¬ 
perature on Virginia’s fake turf would be 
more than 100° by game time. Twenty 
minutes before the opening face-off. Mo¬ 
ran decided on a gamble. In hopes of ex¬ 
hausting Hopkins, he ordered his team 
to run all out for the first period, press¬ 
ing on defense and fastbreaking on of¬ 
fense. rather than setting up and work¬ 
ing the ball patiently for shots. In short, 
he wanted to give the Blue Jays the old 
Parris Island treatment. 

Moran’s strategy did not work instant¬ 
ly. More than five minutes elapsed be¬ 
fore McEneaney got the game’s first goal, 
beating a defenseman one-on-one and 
scoring from point-blank range. Cornell 
took the following face-off. and McEn¬ 
eaney immediately assisted on a second 
goal. With a little more than two min¬ 
utes remaining in the first quarter, the 
score was 3-0. Then Moran’s gamble 
really paid off. After its third goal, the 
Big Red controlled the ensuing two face- 
offs. drawing penalties by the frustrated 
Blue Jays on each. Against winded, man- 
down defenses, Cornell easily converted 
both opportunities for a 5-0 first quarter 
lead. The game, for all practical purpos¬ 
es, was over. 

Of Cornell’s first eight goals, McEn¬ 
eaney was involved in six, with three 
scores and three assists. His eight points 
for the game, added to the seven he got 
in the quarterfinals against Massachusetts 
and the 10 he scored against Navy, gave 
him a tournament-record total of 25. 
Mackesey saved the few shots Hopkins 
could muster against a stifling Big Red de¬ 
fense and cleared them neatly, thereby 
becoming an important member of Cor¬ 
nell's fast-moving offense. When Hop¬ 
kins finally got a goal with 26:55 of the 
game gone and the score 9-0, a bois¬ 
terous contingent of Cornell fans cheered 
derisively. Mackesey left to a standing 
ovation with the score 16-3. 

After the game, there was an awards 
ceremony on the field. As each Cornel- 
lian stepped forward to get his champi¬ 
onship memento from an NCAA official, 
Moran shook the player’s hand enthu¬ 
siastically. When Mackesey’s turn came, 
he grasped his coach’s hand, hesitated, 
then suddenly wrapped Moran in a big 
hug and kissed him. “Oh!” blurted the 
coach in surprise. And then a very 
strange thing happened to Moran. For 
just a split second he fell silent. end 
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Cuba c 


he red team bus rumbles over 
rough roads cut through the green coun¬ 
tryside of Pinar del Rio at the western 
tip of the island. It is nearly dusk, and 
the insistent verdancy of the rolling land¬ 
scape is muted by a soft gray rain. Rey¬ 
naldo Fernandez, an outfielder and des¬ 
ignated hitter for the CamagOeyanos. the 
new baseball champions of Cuba, stares 
listlessly out a rain-washed window at 
passing banana trees and rice paddies. A 
portable radio spewing Latin music is 
fixed to his ear. The bus nearly stops as 
it crosses a narrow, rutted bridge. In a 
field below, a farm girl waves at the 


strangers. Fernandez, who is 22. nods his 
approval to a seatmate. He is wearing 
one of the red “Campeons” knit shirts 
that were awarded the players after their 
triumphant season, and tight-fitting 
white double-knit slacks. He slouches low 
in his seat, because like most of his team¬ 
mates. he is more tired now than elated. 
CamagUey had clinched the champion¬ 
ship several days earlier and then, with 
nothing more to gain, had lost the final 
three games of the season to Pinar del 
Rio. The players had been away from 
home for nine days, sleeping, as visiting 
Cuban players do, in bunks set up in the 
stadium locker rooms, eating mostly from 
clubhouse kitchens, scarcely leaving the 
ball park, eating and sleeping baseball. 
It is all over now, and it will be good to 
be home again. 

“I hope I'm not too busy tonight,” Fer¬ 
nandez says to a teammate. “1 just may 
go look for women and dance." 

But the looking will be hours away. 
The drive from the Captain San Luis Sta¬ 


dium in Pinar del Rio to the San Julian 
Air Base will require two hours. There 
will be nearly an hour’s wait among fe¬ 
rocious mosquitoes at the base, and the 
flight, aboard a small. Soviet-built pas¬ 
senger plane, will last two hours. There 
will be no champagne on this flight, only 
ham sandwiches and orange juice, fare 
hardly appropriate to champions. 

But as the little plane drops in for a 
landing at the Ignacio Agramonte Air¬ 
port in CamagUey, hordes of well-wish¬ 
ers are massed at the terminal. Their wel¬ 
coming cheers are heard above the roar 
of the engines as the plane taxies onto 
the apron. The crowd surges forward 
when the engines stop. A band is play¬ 
ing spiritedly, though it can barely be 
heard through the din. Red and white 
banners salute the team, CamagOey's first 
to win the national champi¬ 
onship. They also salute the 
revolution, which is compa¬ 
rable in the United States to 
hailing democracy. A com- 


A radio aI his ear. CamagOey's Fernandez could 
be a US player Only the rhythms are different 


During their 10 p.m. motorcade into the center of CamagUey. the national champs 
were greeted by thousands of fans, who later gulped down 10.000 cases of beer 
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When Camaguey's champions returned home, the 
welcoming music was drowned out by cheers. 
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mitiee hurtles forward to welcome the 
champions and Carlos Gomez, their boy 
manager. Gomez, 29, is a physical ed¬ 
ucation instructor whose own playing ca¬ 
reer ended in the ninth grade. College- 
educated theoreticians are more numer¬ 
ous among Cuban managers than field- 
trained Sparky Andersons. 

Flags flap lazily in the warm evening 
breeze. "Viva CamagQeyanos'.'' “Viva 
Btisbor." Television lights illuminate the 
scene as the players are shepherded to a 
column of Soviet-made jeeps that will 
transport them in triumph up the Aven- 
ida Doble Villa, where crowds five deep 
await the CamagQeyanos, to the Plaza 
de Caridad, where there are thousands 
of other celebrants. There is to be a “Fes¬ 
tival of Baseball,” and it does not seem 
possible that there is a man, woman or 


child among the city's 200.000 inhabi¬ 
tants who is not on the streets this mag¬ 
ical night. Busloads of children follow the 
jeep caravan, the youngsters hanging out 
the windows and banging the sides of 
the buses in rhythm to the Spanish equiv¬ 
alent of “We're No. I.” Other children 
and adults scamper alongside the jeeps, 
shouting out their heroes’ names— 
“Cruz!” “Diaz!” “Hernandez!" Some 
leap aboard and dance on the seats. 

At the plaza, everyone is dancing—a 
pretty red-haired young girl with a port¬ 
ly man in a floppy straw hat, a shrunken 
old man all alone, whirling crazily in wid¬ 
ening circles. There are chunks of ice on 
the sidewalks, and the good Cuban beer 
is everywhere (10.000 cases of it will be 
quaffed in a 12-block area this night). The 
players are hurried by the police and their 


auxiliaries through the roistering masses 
to a reception given them and their fam¬ 
ilies by INDER. the National Sports In¬ 
stitute, in a courtyard secluded from the 
main plaza. But the townspeople, unac¬ 
customed in a socialist society to such ex¬ 
clusivity, rush the gates to the yard, bend¬ 
ing them perilously near to breaking, 
flatlcning the police protectors against 
the gates like cartoon characters. It takes 
perhaps an hour for the authorities to 
drive the celebrants off. Later there arc 
renewed assaults on the barricades. 

In the courtyard, the players dance and 
eat and laugh and drink with the invited 
guests. A band—a tenor saxophone, 
three electric guitars, an electric piano 
and drums—doggedly blasts a tune 
composed for the occasion. CamagOey 
Campeons. 

No one can say how many revelers 
there are (the estimates would go as high 
as several hundred thousand), but there 
can be no question that the enthusiasm 
for baseball in this ancient and cobblc- 
continued 


Cuban players eat and sleep baseball when they're on the road. Their 
meals are prepared in stadium kitchens and they bunk in clubhouses 


A meeting of two eras a pre revolution finned Cadillac and the modern 
post-Castro baseball stadium at Pinar del Rio that seats 15.000 
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stoned city in the heart of communist 
Cuba is big league. So unrestrained is 
the outpouring of affection for the cham¬ 
pions. the celebration could just as well 
be happening in another heartland city. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The next day. Miguel Cuevas is bur¬ 
dened with what he euphemistically de¬ 
scribes as “a certain grogginess.” He is 



Centerfielder Hernandez, a 321 hitter, is 
good enough to play in the major leagues 


Gregarious Catcher Cruz is considered a 
payaso" (flake) by local baseball experts 



the greatest living baseball hero in Cam- 
agUey. probably in all of Cuba. Three 
times he led the National Series, the Cu¬ 
ban major league, in homers and runs 
batted in. His 86 RBIs during the 54- 
game season in 1968 are a record, and 
he is the career RBI leader in Cuban 
baseball. He was batting champion in 
1966 and led the league in hits in 1964. 
He was named the Outstanding Player 
in the Province of CamagUcy every year 
from 1963 through 1968 and again in 
1970. and he was Cuba's Outstanding 
Player from 1966 through ‘68. He is an 
outfielder on the Cuban all-time All-Star 
team. If he is not the Babe Ruth of his 
country, he is at least its Joe DiMaggio. 
"He is an idol." says Havana journalist 
Jaime Caminada. "Everywhere he walks 
on the streets, he is recognized. In a base¬ 
ball crowd, even Fidel would not receive 
the recognition of Don Miguel.” It is al¬ 
ways “Fidel” in Cuba, never President 
Castro, sport is the right of the peo¬ 
ple—FIDEL reads a typically huge poster 
on the walls of the Havana sports coli¬ 
seum. And it is always "Don Miguel," a 
mark of the respect given the retired play¬ 
er. We would call him "Mike.” 

Don Miguel may appear a trifle wan 
the day after the great celebration, but 
he is alert, nevertheless. And at 42. he re¬ 
mains athletically trim and muscular 
through the shoulders. Slightly balding, 
mustachioed and chocolate-colored, he 
looks like a Moorish lord. The living room 
of his tidy, two-story home in CamagOey 
is dominated by the fierce image of Che 
Guevara staring balefully from the wall 
behind the Don's favorite chair. After a 
few days in Cuba, the omnipresent vis¬ 
ages of Fidel. Che and the 19th-century 
poet martyr. Jose Marti, become as fa¬ 
miliar as wallet photos of one's own chil¬ 
dren. In photographs or as statues, these 
giants seem to gaze down on you from 
every building. On another wall in Cue¬ 
vas' home is a giant scroll commemo¬ 
rating his retirement from baseball three 
years ago after 20 seasons of distin¬ 
guished play. It is personally signed by 
Fidel, a signal honor, the only such scroll 
ever awarded a Cuban ballplayer. 

But Cuevas is not so much occupied 
with his baseball past this day as with 
his teaching future. Only 20 days before, 
he received his degree as an instructor 
of physical education. For the past few 
years he has been teaching 11 - to 18-year- 
old schoolchildren the finer points of hit¬ 
ting a baseball. His goal now is to be as 


fine a teacher as he was a player. He is a 
proud man. and his sleepy eyes brighten 
as he recalls his arduous climb up the ac¬ 
ademic ladder. 

“I had only a seventh-grade education 
until 1964." he says earnestly. “From 
then on. I played baseball. 1 studied and 
I worked in the sugar refineries. Before 
the revolution. I looked for a way of life 
and could not find it. I would work in 
the factories and play baseball for the 
owners. If there was a poor sugar har¬ 
vest. I might work only three months of 
the year. 1 had peon jobs. 1 was badly 
off. I had no home and little work. I was 
living with my mother-in-law. I really 
can't explain how it was. I was on the 
streets often, out of work and broke. Oh. 

I guess I had the opportunity to play pro¬ 
fessional baseball, but I never did sign. I 
spent my time before the revolution look¬ 
ing for something to do. After the rev¬ 
olution, I was a baseball player, a work¬ 
er and a student. It wasn't a thing of 
making a living. Playing ball gave me a 
life-style. It made it possible for me to 
get what I always wanted—a diploma, 
this house for my 10 children." 

Most Cuban ballplayers deny that 
baseball, the national sport, has provid¬ 
ed them with anything more than a few 
shortcuts through the sometimes unfath¬ 
omable bureaucratic maze. The game 
cannot be a full-time occupation. All Cu¬ 
bans must either work or go to school. 
To take time off from their principal oc¬ 
cupations to play baseball, athletes must 
acquire a sports license. And when the 
season is over, they must return to the 
job or the classroom. “Any worker could 
have what I have." Sandalio Hernandez, 
CamagOey's star centerfielder. claims. 
“Playing baseball just made it a little eas¬ 
ier to gel things.” However. Cuevas free¬ 
ly acknowledges that the game has given 
him everything—home, furnishings, tele¬ 
vision set. Russian car. But. as a nation¬ 
al hero, he is considered an exception. 

Unlike the children of the revolution. 
Cuevas retains a lively interest in Amer¬ 
ican baseball, although he is finding it in¬ 
creasingly difficult because big league 
scores are no longer printed in the gov¬ 
ernment-owned Cuban newspapers, and 
television coverage is rare. His American 
heroes are the heroes of his boyhood. 

“I have seen many films of Ruth. Geh¬ 
rig. Ted Williams. Joe DiMaggio,” he 
says. “I modeled my batting stance on Di- 
Maggio's—feel spread far apart. Ah. the 
Yankee Clipper. You see. I know the 
continued 
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nicknames. But l always loved the Brook¬ 
lyn team. I don’t think anyone in Cuba 
worked the day Don Larsen pitched the 
perfect game against the Dodgers in 1956. 

I felt bad for what happened to my team, 
but good for Larsen. So many Cubans 
tried to copy his way of pitching with¬ 
out a windup after that, but the style was 
his, not ours. Ah. that game stands out 
the most for me. The Yankees! Those 
damn Yankees! But Brooklyn was my 
team. They broke the black barrier. It 
was Brooklyn that accepted Jackie Rob¬ 
inson. Oh. I saw the film The Jackie Rob¬ 
inson Story many times. The difficulties 
he had. The problems he faced. I could 
feel for him. And how good it was of play¬ 
ers like Pee Wee Reese to accept him. 
Reese was admired very much in Cuba 
for that. I cannot say that race was the 
only reason I liked the Dodgers, but it 
certainly helped. You must realize we are 
just normal people here. The only dif¬ 
ference between your players and ours 
is that yours are paid and ours have jobs." 

The American influences on Cuban 
life, sporting and otherwise, necessarily 
ceased after Fide fs revolution succeeded 
in January 1959. but remarkably enough, 
many of those pre-Castro influences per¬ 
sist to this day. For a visitor from the 
United States, entering today's Cuba is 
like eerily stepping into another gener¬ 
ation. like discovering oneself adrift in a 
Guy Madison movie, like climbing again 
into the back scat of a familiar car with 
the prom queen. The years—20. 25 of 
them—slip gently away. The automobiles 
laboring down Cuban streets and high¬ 
ways are relics from the ’40s and the '50s. 
dogged survivors of commerce between 
the two nations. They puller past in mem¬ 
ory-jogging profusion, those upside- 
down bathtub Nashcs. those Kaisers and 
Henry J’s. those Studebakers that seemed 
to head in two directions at once, those 
tail-finned monstrosities from General 
Motors. There are even Edsels. Could 
that be the '48 Buick that was rammed 
into a light standard after the party at 
Bob Vance’s house so long ago? Is that 
the '50 Ford that was stolen outside the 
Telegraph Hill apartment house? There 
they are. these motorized ghosts, still run¬ 
ning—or not running, because the spec¬ 
tacle of a disabled '52 Ford, its ancient 
hood raised, anxious motorist peering 
hopelessly at decrepit innards, is as com¬ 
mon to modern Cuba as a Marti bust out¬ 
side a school building. 

Ask a Cuban player which American 
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player has influenced him most, and he 
will name Ted Williams or Mickey Man¬ 
tle. They have seen the training films, 
the last shipped here before relations be¬ 
tween Cuba and the U.S. disintegrated. 
But if one has access, as some Cuban 
journalists do. to foreign wire-service re¬ 
ports. it is possible that the name John¬ 
ny Bench will stand for something other 
than personalized furniture. Caminada, 
the INDER magazine writer, keeps up. 
“We will see when Joe Morgan Ithe two 
names become one: Joemorgan) gets 
here, if he can get to second base." he 
says. And Caminada’s colleague, Edel 
Casas, keeps up, too. Every day he saun¬ 
ters down the street to Agencc France 
Presse to learn how many homers Reg¬ 
gie Jackson has hit. Caminada and Casas 
are Yankee fans, convinced that the 
game's most bloated capitalists have 
spent their money wisely, 

Cuevas, the old ballplayer, also has 
done pretty well at following the modern 
game. He lags only about 10 years behind. 
During a recent discussion of batting 
techniques, he felt compelled to rise to his 
feet and demonstrate a point. "They pitch 
Lou Brock outside all the time." He as¬ 
sumes a left-handed stance as he speaks 
of the 1967 World Scries between the 
Cardinals and the Red Sox. "They pitch 
him outside, and he hits the ball to left 
field. 'Aha.' say the Red Sox. 'We will 
pitch him inside now. That will stop him.' 
So they do." Cuevas takes a hefty swing 
with his imaginary bat. "Home run! That 
Lou Brock. He is a good hitter." 

An estimated 493.000 Cubans out of a 
total population of about nine million 
play some form of organized baseball, ei¬ 
ther in school or in the complicated sys¬ 
tem established by the government's 
Cuban Baseball Federation. In essence, 
the season runs the year round, though 
at the very top level it lasts only from 
late February through early May. It in¬ 
volves a fiercely competitive weeding-out 
process that begins in the towns and vil¬ 
lages and finishes at what might be called 
the super-provincial level. From the mul¬ 
titude of municipal teams, the best play¬ 
ers are selected to represent the 14 prov¬ 
inces. After a 39-game season at this 
level, the best of these players are picked 
to play on the seven teams representing 
the seven original provinces (Cuba was 
segmented into 14 provinces in May of 
1975). All the players are on teams rep¬ 
resenting their home provinces, so that 
continued 
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fan identification is an important factor. 
In Cuba, the home team is just that. 

The seven top teams then play a 54- 
game schedule that is called the Nation¬ 
al Series. The winner, CamagQey this 
year, is the national champion. It is pos¬ 
sible, under this rather involved system, 
for a player to perform for as many as 
three teams, all based relatively near his 
home, and to appear in many more than 
100 games. However, the best players 
compete only on the provincial and su¬ 
per-provincial levels in a season of 93 
games (39 provincial. 54 super-provin¬ 
cial) that lasts 4'/ 2 months. 

But baseball does not end for the coun¬ 
try’s stars with the crowning of the na¬ 
tional champion, because from the seven 
teams in the National Series an All-Star 
squad is selected to represent Cuba in in¬ 
ternational competition. Because only 
amateur teams take part in international 
baseball, Cuba is unexcelled in this sort 
of play. For example, its national team 
has not lost in the prestigious Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Games since 1967. Playing on the 
national team, representing the country 
against other nations, is considered the 
ultimate distinction in Cuban baseball. 
A player’s worth is measured not in pe¬ 
sos, but by the number of times he has 
been selected for the national team. 

Beyond the considerable honor in¬ 
volved. playing on the national team of¬ 
fers rare opportunities for travel. Cue¬ 
vas has performed m p U erto Rico, 
Jamaica. Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil. 
Peru. Korea. China. India, Egypt. Rus¬ 
sia, East and West Germany. England 
and Canada. Even a somewhat lesser star, 
CamagOey’s Hernandez (a .321 hitter), 
has played extensively in Europe and in 
Central and South America. Thus, the al¬ 
lure of playing for the New York Yan¬ 
kees is lost on Cuban players reared since 
the revolution. “To defend Cuba in in¬ 
ternational competition is what we strive 
for." says Hernandez. Unpaid, the Cu¬ 
ban plays for honor, pride, patriotism, 
fan adulation and government fringe ben¬ 
efits, not necessarily in that order. These, 
apparently, are reward enough. When the 
splendid young Las Villas rightfielder. 
Lourdes Gourriel, was asked if he would 
accept SI million to play major league 
baseball in the United States, he looked 
as indignant as if someone had proposed 
that he seek employment in some ten¬ 
derloin district massage parlor. “I do 
not," he replied in a level lone , “sell my¬ 
self for money." 


More’s the pity, for a player of Gour- 
riel’s youth and natural ability would 
have big league scouts weeping tears of 
gratitude in backwater Holiday Inns all 
across the U.S. Six-feet-one and 180 
pounds, he is a 19-year-old former sprint¬ 
er who has a fine throwing arm and who 
hit .348 in this, his rookie season in the 
National Series. The Cuban stars' appar¬ 
ent unwillingness to defect and pursue 
the rich and merry life of a big-leaguer 
confounds some American baseball peo¬ 
ple. Preston Gomez, a Dodger coach and 
a Cuban, feels his countrymen are miss¬ 
ing an opportunity for growth. After a re¬ 
cent visit to Cuba he said. “Baseball is 
the only sport there where the players 
don’t have the opportunity to compete 
with those better than they are.... Those 
players reach a certain age. and then they 
stand still. They don’t make progress. 
They have several players there that, if 
they had had the opportunity five or six 
years ago to come to the States, would 
be playing in the big leagues now.” Ir¬ 
relevant, say the Cubans. “We have our 
game.” says Las Villas First Baseman An¬ 
tonio MuHoz. “and you have yours." 

The Cuban fan has at least one pro¬ 
found advantage over his American 
counterpart: admission to all games is 
free. He pays only for his food and his be¬ 
loved beer, though the brew is sold ex¬ 
clusively at bars beneath the stands and 
may not be carried back to the seats. Be¬ 
cause all of the National Series ball parks 
have been built—or, like the 46-year-old 
Estadio Latinoamericano in Havana, re¬ 
built—since the revolution, they are gen¬ 
erally comfortable, though hardly as 
plush as the more modern American sta¬ 
diums. The country’s oldest ball park, in 
Matanzas. erected in the 19th century, is 
being converted into a hall of fame to ac¬ 
commodate artifacts of Cuba’s rich base¬ 
ball history. 

The first game in Cuba was played on 
Dec. 27. 1874 with Havana defeating the 
home team. Matanzas, 51 -9. The Havana 
leftfielder that day was Emilio Sabourin. 
who was to become the A. G. Spalding 
of Cuban baseball. He was influential in 
the organization of the country’s first— 
and the world’s second—professional 
league in 1878. It was formed only two 
years after the National League in the 
U.S. Sabourin achieved coveted martyr¬ 
dom al 44 when he died in the Spanish 
prison. Castillo del Hacha, on July 5, 
1897 during what Cubans rightfully call 
their war for independence and we have 
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named—eschewing any reference to 
the principal combatant—the Spanish- 
American War. 

Cuban baseball prospered after his 
death. The country took to the game with 
an enthusiasm rivaled only by that of its 
neighbor to the north. A number of pro 
leagues were formed, and Havana was 
represented in the American minor 
leagues, most notably in the Triple-A In¬ 
ternational League from 1954 to 1960. 
Most of the best players made their way 
to the States. Altogether, 98 Cubans have 
either played or managed in the major 
leagues, including such longtime stars as 
Pitcher Adolfo Luque. who won 194 
games in his 20-year career and 27 in 
the 1923 season for Cincinnati, and Min¬ 
nie Minoso. now a White Sox coach, 
whose last at bat a year ago made him 
one of only a handful of players whose ca¬ 
reers have spanned four decades. The 
contemporary Cuban stars of U.S. base¬ 
ball are Tony Perez. Mike Cuellar. Luis 
Tiant. Bert Campaneris. Jose Cardenal 
and Tito Fuentes. And it was a Cuban, 
Miguel (Mike) Gonzalez, a former man¬ 
ager and player, who coined one of the 
game’s more memorable expressions: 
“Good field, no hit.” 

One Cuban who did not find his way 
into the major leagues was Martin Di- 
hijo. whom many consider the finest 
player the island has ever produced. An 
outfielder and pitcher of Ruthian versa¬ 
tility. Dihijo. a black, had the bad tim¬ 
ing to reach maturity during the 1930s. 
when baseball in the United States was 
a white man's game. Until his recent se¬ 
lection to Cooperstown by the special 
committee on black players. Dihijo’s 
fame had not reached beyond his island, 
but it long has been firmly entrenched 
there. His bust is alongside the revered 
Luque’s in the foyer of the Estadio La- 
tinoamericano. 

The Estadio itself is really two ball 
parks, pre- and post-revolution. The 46- 
year-old covered grandstand has been 
gussied up with fresh paint and new seats. 
The outfield sections were completed in 
1971 by volunteer labor, the product 
of revolutionary sporting fervor. The 
whole—25.000 old seats. 30.000 new— 
looks as if it is one part Comiskey Park 
and one part Riverfront Stadium. The hy¬ 
brid is Cuba’s largest stadium, an impres¬ 
sive structure for all the commingling. 
The outfield fences are somewhat closer 
to the plate than in most major league 
parks—325 feet at the foul lines, 345 in 


the power alleys and 400 to dead center— 
but the air is heavy and balls do not seem 
to carry well. The fences are painted a 
subdued green, unblemished, of course, 
by advertising signs, there being none in 
Cuba. However, the foul poles are light¬ 
ed for night games, an innovation the 
big leagues would do well to consider. 
The electric scoreboard does not trans¬ 
mit quizzes and cartoons, nor does it wel¬ 
come Kiwanians from Matanzas, but it 
does list the batting orders and advise 
the fans of each hitter's average. 

A May 7 doubleheader at the Estadio 
matched second-place Las Villas with 
third-place Havana. Cuban games begin 
precisely as scheduled, and this twin hill 
was under way at 6 p.m. sharp, follow¬ 
ing the playing of the Himno National. 
an anthem from Marti's. not Castro’s, 
revolution. The four umpires offered the 
first stark contrast, a sartorial one. with 
the American game. While they wore the 
traditional dark blue hats and trousers, 
their silken shirts were of a luminescent 
magenta. The Las Villas team was all in 
orange, an outfit pioneered and ultimate¬ 
ly rejected by the Baltimore Orioles. Ha¬ 
vana was stylistically indebted to the 
Reds, with white double-knits, red stock¬ 
ings and caps. There was a notable ab¬ 
sence of uniformity at shortstop—Las 
Villas' Pedro Jova sported a green 
batting helmet and Havana’s Rodolfo 
Puente appeared all in shocking pink, the 
result, one assumes, of carelessly tossing 
his uniform socks in the wash with his 
trousers and shirt. 

There were several immediately ap¬ 
parent differences between the Cuban 
game and the one played in the Amer¬ 
ican and National Leagues. For the first 
time in the National Series. Cuban hit¬ 
ters this year were swinging aluminum 
bats, which are manufactured in the 
United States, but obtained through 
friendlier Central American countries. 
The metal bats have the twin virtues of 
lasting longer and costing the govern¬ 
ment less. They have also led to dramat¬ 
ic increases in both baiting averages and 
home runs. The bat controversy in Cuba 
is comparable to the artificial-turf issue 
in American baseball, with the anti-alu¬ 
minum forces insisting that such artifi¬ 
ciality leads to inflated averages and af¬ 
fects the continuity of the game. 

But Cuban pitchers are not without 
their own resources. For one. they are 
not required to toss up a lily-white ball 
on every delivery. A Cuban ball is al- 
continued 
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lowed 10 stay in play long after its white¬ 
ness has turned to yellow or green, so 
that in a twilight game, the ball must ap¬ 
pear to the hitters as if it were a section 
of the fence rushing toward them. Not 
even foul balls hit into the stands dis¬ 
appear from the game: in the interests of 
the national economy, they are returned 
to the field by the spectators. Those fans 
with strong enough arms risk the long 
throw onto the field from the back seats. 
Others simply pass the peloia forward 
until someone nearer the field can bounce 
it back into action. It is a cooperative ef¬ 
fort that seems possible only in a con¬ 
trolled society. The last lime it happened 
in the U.S. must have been during World 
War II. when the squandering of any 
product seemed an act of treason. 

Under any circumstances. Cubans 
cannot be much for souvenir hunting. 
There are no peddlers inside or outside 
the parks, and with free admission, there 
are no cap. bat. jacket or what-have-you 
days. The Cuban fan waves no pennant, 
wears no button or jacket that would 
identify him with his team. Instead, he 
sits there in the national uniform—col¬ 
ored sport shirt and lightweight slacks. 
Because there has been a paper shortage 
for the past year, he does not even use a 
scorecard. Still, he stays in the game, ris¬ 
ing up. as he cannot against his govern¬ 
ment. to question the authority of the 
umpires. He bellows insults at the op¬ 
posing team and generally misbehaves as 
baseball fans everywhere do. 

There were perhaps 5,000 fans in the 
Estadio at the start of the Las Villas-Ha- 
vana doublchcadcr. but by the beginning 
of the second game, their number had in¬ 
creased to about 20.000. close to the av¬ 
erage crowd for games in the ball park. 
Roughly two million fans watched the 
90 games played by the two Havana 
teams this spring. That, of course, is 
an estimate, there being no tickets or 
turnstiles. 

Cuban players arc not permitted to ap¬ 
pear on the field w ith long hair or beards, 
though some shave the regulation with 
rakish sideburns and tasteful mustaches. 
In matters tonsorial. all Cuban teams look 
like the Cincinnati Reds, who are sim¬ 
ilarly restricted. There is no artifical turf 
in Cuba, and the basepaths are swept in 
the middle innings, not by nubile teen¬ 
agers in hot pants, but by middle-aged 
groundkeepers in coveralls. The umpires 
are generally successful at speeding up 
the action, and few Cuban games last 


longer than two hours. Despite a 10-1 
Havana w in in the first game, the Las Vil- 
las-Havana doubleheader required only 
4/2 hours—or about as long as it takes 
the Phillies and the Cubs to play nine in¬ 
nings in Wrigley Field on a day when 
the wind is blowing out. 

There were several players on both 
sides good enough to arouse one's old 
scouting instincts. The lean and swift 
Gourriel was one. Jova. the shortstop in 
the green hat. was another. In the third 
inning of the first game, he roamed well 
behind second base to take a hit away 
from Havana's Eulogio Osorio. And in 
the eighth inning of the second game, he 
started an inning-ending double play 
with a brilliant backhand stab. He is 
lanky in the Mark Belanger mold, nearly 
as quick as Dave Concepcion, and he is 
only 25. Havana’s second baseman, Rey 
Vicente Anglada. fields well, hits .300 and 
leads the league in stolen bases. "The Joe- 
morgan of Cuba," he is called by Jaime 
Caminada. who admits to being an un¬ 
bending Havana zealot. Mufioz, Las Vil¬ 
las' 28-year-old first baseman, looks like 
a left-handed Tony Perez. At 6' 2/2 " and 
210 pounds, he is known as El Gigante 
del Escambray. a reference to his size 
and to his home in the mountains of cen¬ 
tral Cuba. The Cubans have a refreshing 
penchant for nicknaming their favorites, 
a practice sadly fallen into disuse among 
the more jaded U.S. fans. Mufioz is such 
an effective pull hitter that opponents po¬ 
sition their shortstop on the right-field 
side of second base whenever he comes 
up. It is known, naturally, as “the Wil¬ 
liams Shift.” Agustin Marquetti, the Ha¬ 
vana first baseman, is an even more pow¬ 
erful hitter—he holds the National Series 
home run record of 21. 

But easily the most impressive player 
on either team and. quite possibly in all 
of Cuba, is Las Villas’ third baseman. 21- 
year-old Pedro Jose (Cheilo) Rodriguez, 
a heavily muscled. 5' 10". 190-pound 
longshoreman. Last year Rodriguez be¬ 
came the youngest player ever selected 
to the National Team, and if he should 
continue to play in Cuba, as he stoutly 
says he will, he should set a record for 
number of appearances on the squad. 
This season he led the National Series 
in home runs with 16. He is also a nim¬ 
ble fielder with a good arm. He has am¬ 
bitions of becoming the best in his game, 
and he has an amiable disposition. Buy 
the house a round at the Holiday Inn! 

In the second game of the Las Villas- 


Havana doubleheader. Rodriguez started 
two double plays with exceptional stabs 
behind third and drove in three runs with 
a bases-loaded single and a line-shot 
home run that carried more than 400 feet 
into the left center-field bleachers. Twice 
he was intentionally walked. 

But. like his teammate. Gourriel. he is 
a Cuban first, a ballplayer next. He is in¬ 
trigued by the possibility of soon play¬ 
ing against a big league All-Star team, 
because it would offer him a chance to 
test his skills against the acknowledged 
best. He insists his interest in U.S. base¬ 
ball stops there. “I want to play against 
the Americans." he said from his bunk 
in the Havana clubhouse. "Not with 
them." Hold that round! 

The Cuban hitters, sw inging their met¬ 
al bats, seem lethal enough, and the field¬ 
ing is generally of a high order. The out¬ 
fielders run and throw with at least 
Triple-A skills, and shortstops like Jova 
have fine mobility. The Cubans are su¬ 
perb burners, although their affection for 
this lactic seems almost obsessive. Gour¬ 
riel. the .348 hitter, sacrificed against Ha¬ 
vana with his team leading 5-2 in the 
late innings, hardly the occasion for a 
one-run-at-a-time strategy. 

An acknowledged weakness is the 
pitching. Most Cuban pitchers are junk- 
ball specialists, sidearm curveballers w ho 
either will not or cannot throw the high 
hard one. In an admittedly cursory ex¬ 
amination of the Cuban game, only one 
pitcher. Havana's Manuel Rivero, was 
seen to cut lose, an overhand delivery, 
and he was too w ild to be effective. "The 
three-quarter or sidearm style is easier 
to control." explains Pinar del Rio’s Ju¬ 
lio Romero, who has won as many as 10 
games in National Series play. "Because 
most of the hitlers here are right-hand¬ 
ed. the sidearm pitch is harder to hit." 
Perhaps, but there seems to be an excess 
of Cuellar and too little Seaver in the 
Cuban pitcher’s makeup. There also 
seems to be a significant shortage of good 
lefthanders with control. Las Villas' An- 
icelo Montes de Oca being a notable ex¬ 
ception. But he. too. is a sidewinder. 

The most baffling aspect of the Cuban 
game is a propensity for the bonehead 
play. A game will progress smoothly, 
even brilliantly, and then a totally alien 
element will be introduced. It is as if Lau¬ 
rel and Hardy were to appear without 
warning in an Ingmar Bergman film. 
Some Cuban games are reminiscent of 
the old vaudeville routine where immac- 
cominued 
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ulately attired ballroom dancers per¬ 
formed with great skill and grace until 
one of them, usually the woman, took a 
pratfall. There were enough of these 
maddening, near-comic blunders in the 
final three games of the Cuban season to 
transform Alvin Dark into an apostle of 
Beelzebub. 

In the second inning of the first Ha- 
vana-Las Villas game. Las Villas’ Valen¬ 
tin Leon neglected, for some unfathom¬ 
able reason, to slide on a steal attempt, 
allowing himself to be caught at second 
by a poor throw from Havana Catcher 
Pedro Medina. An inning later. Las Vil¬ 
las base runner Alberto Martinez tarried 
so long at third when a low throw 
bounced past Marquetti at first that he 
was easily nailed at the plate after he be¬ 
latedly decided to make a run for it. In 
the eighth inning, Marquetti countered 
with his own base-running boner, stand¬ 
ing transfixed between first and second 
with one out as a pop-up settled into the 
glove of Las Villas Second Baseman 
Rigoberto Rodriguez. Marquetti was 
promptly doubled off first. 

In the second inning of a Pinar del Rio- 
CamagUey game the next day, Pinar Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Felix Iglesias failed to run 
out a ground ball to second that he had 
an excellent chance of beating out. In the 
fourth inning, CamagUey Third Baseman 
Vicente Diaz booted a grounder halfway 
to center field, and then with no chance 
whatsoever of catching Pinar base runner 
Luis Casanova, threw the ball away, al¬ 
lowing Casanova to advance into scoring 
position. In the sixth inning of that game, 
the normally reliable Hernandez fielded a 
hit-and-run single to center and foolishly 
threw to third, thereby allowing the hit¬ 
ter to jog unchallenged into second. 

But just when one starts to lose faith 
in the Cuban game, a Rodriguez will con¬ 
nect with a picture swing, and a Gour- 
riel will glide to the fence to spear a cer¬ 
tain extra-base hit. The physical prowess 
is undeniable. 

“We have the expression ‘good hands.' 
Do you?" Cuevas inquires. 

“Yes, but what do you call a player 
we call a flake?” 

“Ah,” says Caminada, “a payaso , a 
clown. But our game does not permit that 
kind of levity." 

"Perhaps, but sometimes such people 
are good for the game.” says Hernandez. 
“Look at Pedro Cruz, our catcher. He 
talks to everybody—fans, opponents. 


umpires, everybody. He is always talk¬ 
ing. And sometimes he is so eager he 
gets to first base to back up a play faster 
than the base runner does. 

"And what of ‘hot dogs.’ You know, 
a player who makes the easy plays look 
difficult, who does what we like to call 
‘showboating?’ ” 

"Yes,” says Caminada. "a postillista. 
But our public knows so much about the 
game that such abnormal behavior is dis¬ 
approved. The fans would shout at him.” 

“Tito Fuentes. a Cuban, is considered 
a postillista in our country." 

“Yes,” says Cuevas sadly, “he was like 
that when he played here." 

The little bus rented by the visiting jour¬ 
nalists bounced along the highway be¬ 
tween CamagUey and Havana. Filaments 
of smoke from sugar refineries rose in 
the distance, across the infinity of green 
grass. There were cattle farms and pig 
farms and chicken farms, and in the vil¬ 
lages children played baseball in the 
cramped streets, sometimes with sticks 
for bats and small rubber balls. Every 
town of any size seemed to have a ball 
park, some so ancient they looked like 
crumbling Spanish missions, others 
bright, new and freshly painted. 

Caminada, the magazine writer for 
INDER's propaganda division, was hold¬ 
ing court on the bus. He is a gigantic 
man. several inches over six feet, many 
pounds over 300. He shifted his bulk 
clumsily in the small aisle seat. Jaime (it 
is pronounced Hymie) is a good laugher, 
and he laughs often, particularly at his sit¬ 
uation as a tour guide and. to his sur¬ 
prise. amigo of the Americans. 

The old cars on the highway amuse 
him as much as they do his charges. 
“There, there,” he shouts, "a Henry J. I 
bet you do not have cars like that left in 
your country. I love them. Look, a Nash 
Rambler. Ahh_” 

Reading an American magazine, he 
spotted a photograph of David Niven in 
an advertisement. "Davidniven. English¬ 
man. Oh. 1 like very much your movies. 
Tyronepower l saw recently in The Black 
Swan. And Harper , with Paulnewman. 
We also see the classics—Chaplin, the 
Marxbrothers. And the plays—Arthur- 
miller. Tenncsseewilliams. Much of the 
sex is cut out. It is difficult when liter¬ 
ature becomes political. Where do you 
draw the line? But, you know, we are 
allowed to be criticial of institutions here. 
I wrote a story about a baseball loss to 


Panama that people still speak about." 

He urged the others to regard his con¬ 
siderable bulk. “We have our troubles 
here.” he said. "I do not deny that. But. 
look, things cannot be too bad if I am 
any example.” He laughed. “Why don't 
we stop up the road for a beer." 

The evening rain started late that 
night. Earlier, at sunset. Havana viewed 
from the balcony of the Habana Libre 
(nee Hilton) Hotel was a crazy quilt of ri¬ 
otous color: the blue sea, green parks, 
broad gray boulevards, orange tiled roofs, 
and buildings, very old and very new. 
painted blue, green and yellow. In the dis¬ 
tance, on a hilltop to the south, rose a 
stark white statue of the martyred Marti. 
Marti was a poet and intellectual, an es¬ 
sayist and newspaperman, as well as a 
revolutionary. Old photos of him show 
him to have been bespectacled and light¬ 
ly bearded. He had no fierceness in his 
face. In the pictures, he invariably wears 
a necktie and a starched colar. and he 
looks rather a small man. But in his num¬ 
berless statues, he is as Michaelangelo's 
David, a marble, naked muscleman. 

Havana is no longer the Sodom of the 
Antilles, where gambling and prostitu¬ 
tion flourished. It is a workingman’s town 
now: its only vice is dullness. And so. 
after dark, the illuminated Marti is the 
brightest object in Havana. But when the 
rain came well after midnight, it fell so 
heavily and violently that even this one 
beacon was dimmed to a faint glow. The 
city was visible only when the lightning 
flashed. Terrible thunder was the only 
sound that could be heard above the roar 
of the rain. The city’s scents were washed 
away. too. The storm obliterated Havana. 
The storm was all that could be seen, 
heard or smelled. 

Cuba, from Marti's rebellion through 
Castro’s, has often been in such storms, 
and for too long it looked as if the latest 
one might never clear up. But the clouds 
are lifting, and the strangers north and 
south are seeing each other again. They 
have in common a simple game, one that 
Cubans can not share with their friends 
in Eastern Europe. “The Russians have 
yet to come up with a good lefthanded 
hitler,” says Don Miguel Cuevas, one of 
whose sons is a student in the U.S.S.R. 

After a few minutes, the great storm 
let up. The sheets of rain dwindled to 
drops. There was a softening in the night 
air. an easy silence. And off in the dis¬ 
tance. shining brightly again, was Jose 
Marti. Kind of a friend by now eno 
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BASEBALL 

—Larry Bowa 4021 
—George Brett 4037 

_Lou Brock 4018 

—Mark Fidrych 4027 

_Steve Garvey 4002 

—A) Hrabosky 4020 
—Jim "Catfish Hunter 4019 
—Reggie Jackson 4032 
_Dave Kingman 4036 

_Greg Luzinski 4034 

—Bill Madlock 4022 
—Joe Morgan 4024 
—Thurman Munson 4031 

_Jim Palmer 4003 

—Pete Rose 4016 
—Mike Schmidt 4011 
—Tom Seaver 4015 
—Willie Stargell 4017 
—Luis Tiant 4035 


BASKETBALL 

_Rick Barry 5011 

_Austin Carr 5014 

—Phil Chenier 5012 

_Dave Cowens 5002 

_Julius Ervmg 5008 


_Walt Frazier 5005 

_John Havlicek 5001 

—Spencer Haywood 5006 
— Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 5004 

_Bab Lanier 5017 

—Pete Maravich 5018 
—Bob McAdoo 5003 

_George McGinnis 5022 

_Norm Van Lier 5021 

—Keith Wilkes 5020 


HOCKEY 

_Syl Apps 6031 

—Bobby Clarke 6001 
_Yvan Cournoyer 6046 

_Gary Dornhoefer 6017 

_Tony Esposito 6004 

Rod Gilbert 6044 

_Guy Lafleur 6047 

—Rick Martin 6042 

_Bernie Parent 6003 

_Gil Perrault 6048 

_Denis Potvin 6021 

_Jacques Richard 6049 

_Daryl Sittler 6050 

_Walt Tkaczuk 6045 

—Gary Linger 6043 
_Rogie Vachon 6033 


FOOTBALL 

_Ken Anderson 3031 

_Otis Armstrong 3034 

_Robert Babich 3033 

—Steve Bartkowski 3046 
—Carl Barzilauskas 3055 
—Bill Bergey 3059 
—Jim Bertelsen 3037 

_Fred Biletnikoff 3010 

_Terry Bradshaw 3021 

_Larry Brown 3026 

_Richard Caster 3054 

_Chuck Foreman 3017 

—Joe Greene 3023 
—Bob Griese 3006 
—Chris Hanburger 3045 
—Franco Harris 3022 

_James Harris 3056 

—Jim Hart 3041 
—Harold Jackson 3015 
—Wilbur Jackson 3042 
—Bert Jones 3060 

_Larry Little 3047 

_Jim Mandich 3048 

_Archie Manning 3019 

_Terry Metcalt 3040 

_Lydell Mitchell 3027 

—Alan Page 3018 
—Dan Pastonni 3004 


—Greg Pruitt 3032 
—John Riggins 3049 
—0 J Simpson 3002 
_Ken Stabler 3008 
—Roger Staubach 3011 
—Lynn Swann 3053 
—Fran Tarkenton 3075 
—Jack Youngblood 3052 
—Quarterbacks Montage 6202 

TENNIS 

—Arthur Ashe 6053 
—Bjorn Borg 6006 
—Chris Evert 6054 
—Evonne Goolagong 6052 
—Billie Jean King 6039 
—Rod Laver 6007 
—Ilie Nastase 6051 
John Newcombe 6009 

SOCCER 

—Paul Child 6016 
_ Pele 6012 
—Kyle Rote Jr 6011 
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by VINCE AGUL 


•CLYDE S JULY' WAS A POWERFUL TRIP 
FOR A JOURNEYMAN NAMED VOLLMER 


It’s hard to say whether it was a hunch 
or desperation that prompted Red Sox 
Manager Steve O’Neill to pencil the 
name Clyde Vollmer into the seventh 
spot of his July 4, 1951 lineup. In six pre¬ 
vious big-league seasons. Vollmer, a mus¬ 
cular. moonfaced Dutchman from Cin¬ 
cinnati, had proven himself nothing more 
than a journeyman outfielder. He is 

vaguely remembered by a couple of Red 
Sox teammates as a “nice guy." “Clyde 
was a loner. He seemed to like being off 
by himself sipping a beer.” recalls All- 
Star Second Baseman Bobby Doerr. "He 
wasn't like me. He didn’t say much." adds 
big Walt Dropo. Neither Doerr nor Dro- 
po can explain “Clyde’s July." Vollmer 
can’t either. 

Vollmer made his big-league debut in 
1942 with the Reds. Though at 6' I". 185 
pounds he had the look of a slugger, he 
had hit only 23 homers by the lime he 
joined the Red Sox in early 1950. and 
he seemed to have as much chance of be¬ 
coming a hero as Ted Williams had of 
being elected Mr. Congeniality by the 
Boston press. But during July 1951, 
Vollmer earned the nickname Circuit 
Clyde in recognition of his suddenly ac¬ 
quired talent for hitting dramatic home 
runs. 

In a span of 26 games beginning on In¬ 
dependence Day. Vollmer hit 13 hom¬ 
ers, one triple, four doubles and 13 sin¬ 
gles for a remarkable .731 slugging 
average, He knocked in 40 runs and 
scored 25 to account for 40% of his 
team’s run production for the month. 

The 1951 race was a four-team affair 
involving Boston. Cleveland, Chicago 
and the defending World Champion 
Yankees. In the opener of the July 4 dou¬ 
bleheader at Philadelphia. Vollmer con¬ 
tributed a home run in the Red Sox' 
9-0 win, and he singled in the nightcap 
as Boston completed a sweep to move 
to within 2*/i games of the league-lead¬ 
ing White Sox. The next day Vollmer 
doubled and scored as the Red Sox won 


8-3 and narrowed the gap to two games. 

Then in the opener of a crucial three- 
game series against the Yankees on July 
6. he socked a two-run triple off Eddie 
Lopat to spark a 6-2 Boston win. The fol¬ 
lowing day. Vollmer hit a first-inning 
grand-slam home run off Allie Reynolds, 
and Boston breezed to a 10-4 win to tie 
the Yankees for second place and remain 
a game behind the White Sox. During 
the series finale, his eighth-inning homer 
off Vic Raschi gave Boston a 4-3 lead. 
The Red Sox went on to win 6-3 and 
move ahead of the Yankees, a game back 
of Chicago. 

If the White Sox thought the three- 
day All-Star break would have a cooling 
effect on Vollmer's bat. they were in for 
a jolt when the "Battle of the Soxes” be¬ 
gan on July 12 in Chicago. In the sev¬ 
enth inning of the first game of a twi 
night doubleheader. Vollmer hit a two- 
run homer to give Boston the lead. The 
Red Sox went on to win 3-2 and tie for 
first place. In the second game. Voll¬ 
mer's long fly in the top of the 17th 
knocked in the deciding run in a 5-4 vic¬ 
tory. Boston’s eighth straight. It gave the 
Red Sox sole possession of first place. 

The White Sox halted the Boston 
streak the next night in 19 innings, but 
they could not stop Vollmer. In the top 
of the 19th. he singled home the go-ahead 
run, but Chicago battled back to win 5-4. 
The next day. Boston trailed 2-1 in the 
ninth when Vollmer came through with 
a clutch single to win the game 3-2. It 
was the sixth time in seven games that 
he had delivered the game-winning hit. 

Vollmer singled in each of the four 
games on July 15. 16 and 17 to run his 
streak to 14. but the Red Sox lost three 
times and fell back into a tie for the lead 
with Chicago. 

He regained his home-run stroke on 
July 18 in Cleveland, when he started a 
three-run fifth inning with his sixth hom¬ 
er of the month. In the next inning. 
Vollmer walked and scored the decisive 
run in the 4-3 Boston win that pul the 
Red Sox a game ahead once again. 

Vollmer’s consecutive hitting streak 
reached 16 the following night. In the 
second inning, he smacked a two-run 
homer off Early Wynn to stake Boston to 
an early lead. In the 1 Ith, he socked his 
second home run of the game to again put 
the Red Sox in front, but the Indians 
bounced back to win 5-4. Tiger Pitcher 
Marlin Stuart stopped Vollmer's streak 
the following day when he beat the Red 


Sox 6-1. but the next afternoon against 
Virgil Trucks. Vollmer connected for a 
two-run homer in the second and dou¬ 
bled home Billy Goodman in the fourth 
to clinch a 6-3 Red Sox win. On July 22. 
Detroit held Vollmer hitless: still he man¬ 
aged to knock in a run as the Red Sox 
staggered to a 10-9 victory. Meanwhile in 
St. Louis, the Yanks were sweeping a 
doubleheader to tie Boston for first place. 

Vollmer's two most powerful perfor¬ 
mances came on July 26 and 28. when 
he was a one-man gang in games with 
the White Sox and Indians. In the first in¬ 
ning against Chicago, he clouted his 15th 
home run; in the fifth, he hit his 16th: 
and in the sixth, he blasted his 17th— 
and 12th of the month—to break a 10-10 
tie and win the game for Boston. 

Vollmer reached his peak on July 28 
against Cleveland. With the Indians lead¬ 
ing 3-2 in the bottom of the 15th. he 
came through with a single to pull the 
Red Sox even. In the 16th. with Cleve¬ 
land again a run ahead. Boston battled 
back to load the bases for Vollmer. Indi¬ 
an Manager Al Lopez made a frantic call 
to the Cleveland bullpen and in came Bob 
Feller for a rare relief appearance. Feller 
needed just two pilches to end the game: 
the first was a ball and the second went 
sailing out of Fenway Park for Circuit 
Clyde’s second grand slam of the month. 

A crowd of 33,000 came out on July 
29 to see if Vollmer could do it again. 
Eight times in 21 days his bat had bailed 
Boston out. As the game came down to 
the Red Sox’ last turn at bat with Bos¬ 
ton trailing 5-4, he had the chance to do 
it once more. Goodman reached first on 
an er/or and Vollmer stepped into the 
batter’s box. This time Lopez stayed with 
his starter. Mike Garcia, who threw three 
pitches, all of them swinging strikes, and 
Clyde's July was over. 

Never in an entire season would 
Vollmer match his July 1951 home-run 
total of 13. Although he had boosted his 
average 20 points during the month, he 
ended the season hitting .251. which 
turned out to be his lifetime average. In 
early 1953, the Red Sox shipped Voll- 
mcr to Washington. As a Boston exec¬ 
utive said. “We just didn't have a place 
to play him with Williams in left. The 
other two outfield spots were too tough 
for his limited abilities." 

Vollmer closed out his big-league ca¬ 
reer after the 1954 season and went home 
to Cincinnati. He had hit only two home 
runs that year. end 



A road toughener can 
prevent more than just potholes. 


When an unexpected hump jerks the steering wheel, a pothole can turn from a nuisance into a very real menace. 



Drop a wheel into a pothole at stronger than ever before possible. 


forty miles an hour, and you can 
blow a tire, break a wheel, even 
skitter off the road. 

How do you prevent that? 

Now repairs can be made 
faster. And stronger. 

Petromat* helps solve the 
problem. Used to reptiir 
damaged roads, the tough • 

Petromat under- jgjg 
liner fabric . > ' 


Road crews using a special 
installation unit can repair 
stretches of raid in a 


Petromat underliner stops dangerous cracks from breaking apart new paving. 

keep cracks from reflecting Petromat saves money by 

through from the old road to the saving manhours. But it can also 
new surface, and helps seal out save something much more im- 
destructive water seepage. And portant. Lives, 
it makes repairs faster and At some major airports, they’re 


already asing the underliner to 
reinforce runways. 

The tough protection puts a 
stop to hazardous cracks before 
they happen. So vital runways 
are open for business, not closed 
for repairs. 

Petromat gives tennis 

buffs a better bounce. 

Contractors are even using the 
fabric as a sub-surface for new 
tennis courts. Good news for 
everybody who’s ever lost a match 
on a bad bounce. 

Petromat. It saves time, money 1 , 
maybe even some lives. 

And it was developed by the 
same people who make fine prod¬ 
ucts for your car. 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Surprised? 

The Performance Company 







FOR THE RECORD 


a similar test for Ihc Italian Open two weeks ago. 


A roundup of the week May 23-28 


PRO BASKETBALL In a game that turned into a fourth- 
quarter brawl. Philadelphia routed Portland 107-89 to 
take a 2-0 lead in the best-of-seven NBA champion¬ 
ship series. Playing tough defense. Ihc 76crs all but iced 
the game in the second period, outscoring the Trail Blaz¬ 
ers 30-17 to open a 61—43 halftime advantage Phil¬ 
adelphia was leading by 20 points with 4:52 left when 
76er Center Darryl Dawkins and Portland Forward Bob 
Gross crashed to the floor while fighting for a rebound 
Daw kins leaped to his feci and uncorked a roundhouse 
left at Gross. Dawkins missed Gross but connected with 
teammate Doug Collins, the game's high scorer with 27 
points, who suffered a gash above the right eye that re¬ 
quired four stitches. Portland's Maurice Lucas, strug¬ 
gling through a 7-for-19 shooting performance and frus¬ 
trated by the moves of Julius Erving 120 points), charged 
at Dawkins, and the two players squared off near mid¬ 
court. Dawkins and Lucas were ejected and NBA Com¬ 
missioner Larry O'Brien subsequently fined the players 
$2,500 apiece (page 22). 

HOCKEY —After a scoreless first period, the hometown 
Quebec Nordiqucs opened the floodgates, scoring eight 
goals to bomb defending champion Winnipeg 8-2 in a 
seventh-game showdown for the AVCO Trophy, the 
Stanley Cup of the WHA (page 52). During the play¬ 
offs. Quebec's Serge Bernier set league records for goals 
(14). assists 122) and points. Off the ice. Robbie Ftorek 
of the Phoenix Roadrunners was named winner of the 
Howe Trophy, which goes to the MVP: and the Howes— 
Gordie. Marty. Mark and even wife/molhcr Colleen— 
signed contracts with the New England Whalers, end¬ 
ing speculation that Mark, at least, might defect to the 
NHL's Boston Bruins. 

LACROSSE—C ORN ELL completed a second straight un¬ 
beaten season by defeating Johns Hopkins 16-8 to win 
the NCAA championship at Charlottesville. Va page 
63). 

SOCCER—Alan Willey and Ron Futcher scored two goals 
apiece as Minnesota, the N ASL's Western Division lead¬ 
er. extended Us win streak to six games by downing Van¬ 
couver 4-2. The Whitccaps later announced the hiring 
of Tony Waiters. 39. the coach of Plymouth in Eng¬ 
land's Second Division the last three years, to replace in¬ 
terim player-coach Holgcr Osicck. Paul Child scored 
San Jose's first hat trick ever in a 4-3 defeat of St. 
Louis as the Earthquakes moved to within three points 
of Las Vegas, which lost 1-0 to Dallas, in the Southern 
Division Fort Lauderdale bent host Portland 2-0 in a 
game that was called at halftime when a power failure 
knocked out the lighting at Civic Stadium Off the field, 
the NASI, bolstered its officiating staff by hiring Abra¬ 


ham Klein of Israel. Tom Reynolds of Wales and Boh 
Matthcwson of England, all Federation International 
Football Association referees. 

TENNIS—Undefeated Greer Stevens and Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova won their 12th and 13th doubles matches as Bos¬ 
ton (12-2). the WTT's East Division leader, whipped 
t leveland 27-11 and the Soviets 30 IS The WTT rec¬ 
ord for consecutive doubles victories is 21. set in 1974 
by Billie Jean King and Julie Anthony of the now-de¬ 
funct Philadelphia Freedoms. In singles. Navratilova, 
w ho has recently lost 20 pounds, overpowered Wendy 
Turnbull 6-1 and Olga Morosova 6-4. Second-place 
New York (10-4) gained half a game on the Lobsters 
with wins over San Diego and Sea-Port. Golden Gate. 
2-0 for the week, defeated Phoenix 31-16. but Phoe¬ 
nix retained half a game lead in the West. Los Angeles 
dropped matches to Golden Gate and San Diego, the 
last-place Strings' I Ith and 12th straight setbacks. L.A. 
General Manager Bart Christensen phoned San Diego 
President and General Manager Allan Kingston and pro¬ 
posed a player-for-player exchange. The Friars might 
not be world-beaters, cither, with their 6-9 record, but 
Kingston declined L.A.'s offer 

MILEPOSTS—APPOINTED As head coach of the So¬ 
viet Union's national hockey team. VIKTOR TIKHO¬ 
NOV. 47, replacing Boris (Chuckles) Kulagin, who was 
fired in the wake of ihc U.S.S.R.'s second straight third- 
place finish behind Czechoslovakia in the recent World 
Championships at Vienna. 

ARRESTED: ROSIE CASALS, of the WTT's Los An¬ 
geles Strings, for assaulting Glen Wolffe. 30. of San Fran¬ 
cisco. after Wolffc's car allegedly brushed a fender of 
Casals' car. in San Francisco. A policeman reportedly 
saw the 5' 2". 115-pound Miss Casals punch Wolffe and 
scratch his face. She was released from the San Mateo 
County sheriff s office on her own recognizance. 

AWARDED The Podoloff tup as Ihc NBAs Most 
Valuable Player. KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR of the 
Los Angeles Lakers, by a vote of his fellow NBA players, 
for the fifth time in his seven seasons. Bill Russell is the 
only other five-time winner of the cup. Abdul-Jabbar led 
the NBA in field-goal percentage (.579). was second in 
rebounding (13.3) and blocked shots (3.18) and third in 
scoring 126.2) while leading the Lakers to a league-lead¬ 
ing 53-29 record and the Pacific Division title 

FAILED: DR RENEE RICHARDS, her second straight 
compulsory sex-chromosome test, making her ineligible 
to compete in the women's division of the French 
Open tennis loumamcnt in Pans Dr Richards failed 


FIRED: As coach of the Buffalo Sabres. FLOYD 
SMITH. 42. whose teams won more than twice as many 
games as they lost (143-61-36). following four straight 
losses to the Islanders in the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

HIRED: As general manager of the Detroit Pistons. BOB 
KAUFFMAN. 30. former Buffalo. Seattle, Chicago and 
Atlanta forward-center, and for the last two years as¬ 
sistant general manager of the Hawks, replacing Oscar 
Feldman, who will remain as legal counsel. 

INJURED: STEVE CAUTHEN. 17. whose 275 win¬ 
ning mounts since Jan. I had given him a shot at the rec¬ 
ord of 546 victories in one year vet by Chris McCarron 
in 1974; in a three-horse spill, at Belmont Park Cau- 
then suffered a concussion, a broken arm. a broken rib 
and lacerations when his mount. Bay Streak, broke n 
foreleg coming into the stretch run and stumbled Cau- 
then is expected to be back in the saddle in six weeks. 
Also hurt was New York's second-leading rider. JORGE 
VELASQUEZ. 30, whose ankle was Am i( trod 

RESIGNED BOB PULFORD. 40. and JAKE MIL¬ 
FORD. 60. as head coach and general manager, respec¬ 
tively. of the Los Angeles Kings. Pulford’s five-year rec¬ 
ord with the NHL club was I 'S-150-6S: Millord was 
replaced by GEORGE MAGUIRE, formerly the club's 
assistant general manager 

SIGNED: By the Dallas Cowboys. Running Back 
TONY DORSF.TT, the 1976 Hcisman Trophy winner 
to a reported five-year. SI 2 million contract—the larg¬ 
est ever for a Dallas player. 

SIGNED: By the Cosmos. FRANZ BECKENBAUER. 
31. captain of the 1974 World Cup champion West Ger¬ 
man soccer team, to a four-year, reported $2.8 million 
contract. Beckenbauer, a defender, is considered Eu¬ 
rope's No. I player. 

DIED: TYRONE EVERETT. 24. the No. I tunior light 
weight challenger and winner of 35 of 36 fights; from 
gunshot wounds in the face: in Philadelphia. 


CREDITS 

•—Lane Stewart. 1»—drawing by SOW; 16 , 17 —Heinz 
Kluetmeier. It—Heinz Kluetmeier. 19—Manny Villan 
Heinz Kluetmeier. 20.Z1—John lacono. * 4 . 26 —M 
chael P Cardacino, Stephen P Willig (2), * 1 —Peter 
Read Miller: *l»—James Drake. John 6 Zimmer¬ 
man. 44 — Tony Tomsic. 66 —Richard Meek. 63—James 
Drake. N—Larry J Coyne—Memphis Press-Scimitar 
Joe D'Adamo. courtesy Port Townsend Leader 


FACES DM THE CROWD 



ANTHONY JOHNSON 


Johnson, a junior at 
LcMoync-Owcn College, 
slugged 12 home runs in 
94 at bats, stole 32 bases 
in 33 tries and led the 
NAIA in batting with a 
.576 average. Johnson has 
twice been drafted by ma¬ 
jor league teams, and 
twice spurned contracts. 



DIANE SAGGESE 


Diane, a 5' 2" senior 
shortstop, batted .788 to 
lead Indian Hills High 
(17-2) to first place in the 
North Bergen Interscho¬ 
lastic Softball League 
She scored 44 runs, stole 
25 bases and. in one 
stretch, hit safely in 15 
consecutive at bats. 



TIM O'MEALLY 


Tim. 22. a junior attack- 
man for the University 
of Baltimore lacrosse 
team, broke the collegiate 
scoring record with 120 
points this season. The 
third 100-point scorer in 
college history. Tim had 
44 goals and 76 assists in 
20 games for the Bees 



IRENE GRIFFITH 

Port Tow wind. w»w 

Irene, 17. Port Townsend 
High's unbeaten junior 
distance runner, won the 
two-mile run at the 
KingCo Invitational track 
meet at Sammamish. 
Wash, in 10:30.3. a na¬ 
tional high school girls' 
record. She also won the 
mile in 5:00. 



JACKIMAYS 

STAMFORD. TEXAS 

Jacki, 17. a junior at 
Stamford High, set a na¬ 
tional high school record 
.in the state girls' track 
meet with a triple jump 
of 39' 11 1 /, '. She also 
won the 100-yard dash 
and long jump to remain 
undefeated in all three 
events. 



CHARLES CRAVER 

Sw avion. Ml) 

Fishing for pickerel in 
the Turkey Point sector 
of Western Maryland's 
Deep Creek Lake, Cra- 
ver. 30. a West Vaco Pa¬ 
per Co. employee, boated 
a l9‘/)-pound. 44 , /»-inch 
northern pike—the larg¬ 
est ever caught in the 
state. 
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KONICA C35EF. WITH BUILT-IN 
POP-UP FLASH. 


The Konica C35-EF is a pro-feature camera 
as easy to use as an instant-load. It sets 
exposures automatically. And it’s the first 
■"> with a built-in electronic flash. 

The C35-EF has a professional quality 
ens. No wonder people say "The lens 
alone is worth the price!’ 

See the C35-EF at your Konica dealer, 
write for full details to: p g-r- 
Konica Camera, Dept 5203, 

Woodside, New York 11377. - 





Impressive 


CROSS 


III/ LMJ 

NCE 1846 


Desk Sets 


... in Solid American Walnut. Black Crystal, Green and White Onyx, 
Antique Brass. Burgundy Color-Crest and Macassar Ebony 
From Thirty-Five Dollars." At Better Stores Worldw.de. 


f 



im/ADIEIRB 
TAKE ©W/IEIR 


CENTER OF THE STORM 

Sir: 

Your article on Bill Walton and the Trail 
Blazers {LA. Couldn't Move the Mountain. 
May 23) was surprisingly accurate in its ac¬ 
count of the events leading to the Portland 
sweep of L.A. in the playoffs. But I take ex¬ 
ception to the caption on the cover: "Walton 
Oulduels Abdul-Jabbar." Indeed! 1 can ap¬ 
preciate your fantasy but it will never be re¬ 
alized. Under no circumstances did Walton 
"oulduel” Abdul-Jabbar. He was simply sur¬ 
rounded by better personnel. The most per¬ 
suasive argument that Abdul-Jabbar is the 
best center in basketball is this—put Walton 
on the Lakers and Abdul-Jabbar on the Trail 
Blazers. Don’t you agree there would be no 
contest? Of course, you do. 

Linda Jones 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Sir 

You do an injustice to the only man who 
can score over mountains. Abdul-Jabbar is 
the greatest thing that’s happened in basket¬ 
ball since the backboard. Walton is great, too. 
but without the help of "78 billion Oregonians 
and their grandchildren," Maurice Lucas, and 
the Trail Blazer guard of your choice, the 
Mountain Man didn't stand a snowball’s 
chance in hell of slopping Abdul-Jabbar. If 
the rest of the Lakers hadn’t been standing 
around doing Statue of Liberty imitations that 
Marcel Marceau would have been proud of. 
Portland wouldn’t have been able to double- 
and triple-team Abdul-Jabbar. There ain’t no 
one who can put the stops on Kareem one-on- 
one. let alone “outducl’’ him. 

Michael C. Linder 
Apalachin. N.Y. 
HEAVYWEIGHT MATTERS 
Sir: 

I watched the Norton-Bobick fight and also 
the Ali-Evangelista bout. After reading Make 
Him 38 and One (May 23), I realized I wasn’t 
the only one to complain about these mis¬ 
matches. Why does the public pay so much 
to see these fights? Isn’t there anything that 
can be done, for instance, to make Ali fight 
Norton? I don’t understand how Ali can tell 
Norton to fight Young, yet be backing down 
from these fights himself. If Ali is to remain 
champion, he should stop wasting everyone’s 
time and money and fight the main contend¬ 
ers. 

Mary Anna Harvie 
Allentown, Pa. 

continued 


•Suggested Prices 
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Now you can drive more than halfway around 

this planet without an oil change. 

{ • 



If you use Mobil 1 you can now go 15.000 miles or one year, 
whichever comes sooner, without an oil change If you've 
been changing your oil the way most people have (every 4 
to 6.000 miles] Mobil 1 can save you at least 2 oil changes a 
year (If however your car is still under warranty you should 
change your oil in accordance with warranty requirements ] 
The oil that saves you gas. 

Mobil 1 cuts friction so well it will actually take the average 
car up to 10 extra miles on a tankful of gas 

The oil that saves you oil. 

Since Mobil 1 doesn t evaporate as rapidly as ordinary oil 
you use less oil (provided of course that your engine is in 
good mechanical condition) 

Better in hot and cold weather. 

Mobil 1 doesn't thicken up as much as ordinary oil in cold 
weather It continues to flow and to help your car start 


easier, even in temperatures as low as 35 degrees below zero. 
It doesn't thin out as much in hot weather, either 

Better engine protection. 

To prove it we ran Mobil 1 in a police car for 5.000 miles 
The used MoD'l 1 was then run in a taxi for another 5.000 
miles. The used oil from the taxi was then placed in a 
Cadillac and run for still another 5,000 miles, with oil added 
as needed 

Incredible as it may seem, after 15,000 
miles', used Mobil 1 protected the engine 
as well as brand new regular oil. 

So if you want the best all-around oil 
in the world, take our advice Switch to 
the oil that can take you halfway around it. 

The oil that saves you gas... 

—saves you oil changes. 





19TH HOLE continued 


ON ICE 

Sir: 

I would like to thank your whole staff for 
the finest Stanley Cup coverage it has pro¬ 
duced in some time—three consecutive issues 
containing 11 color photographs, one cover 
and three full-length articles! 

Spencer Rosman 
Scandal* N.Y 
Sir: 

Your article They Ruined the Bruins 
(May 23) was certainly right: no one can beat 
the Canadiens no matter where they play. 
When you have the combination of Guy La- 
fleur and Steve Shutt. and the goaltending of 
Ken Dryden. it is like aluminum trying to 
bend steel. 

Steve Kolberc 
Duluth 

COME HOME BILL HARTACK 

Sir: 

Well thank God somebody finally noticed! 
1 was beginning to think everyone had 
forgotten. Here’s to Frank Deford. Hong 
Kong. Viking, last place, and most of all Bill 


Hartack! I salute all five with heartfelt 
enthusiasm. 

Hartack (A Hero Who Has Cone on to 
Happy Valley. May 23) is the only jockey I 
thoroughly admire and respect, and that in¬ 
cludes Arcaro and Shoemaker. Hartack’s 
good, and will always be good. Arcaro was 
good until he retired, Longden was good un¬ 
til he retired and Shoemaker will be good 
until he quits. 

The problem is not enough people seem 
to know how good Hartack is. I know it. 
And if 1 owned racehorses I’d have him 
brought back. However, a racehorse costs 
more than SI39.28. which is all i have at 
present. Hartack should be here, in this coun¬ 
try. where we need good riders, where we 
need someone with guts, pride, honesty, skill 
and knowledge. 

Beth Minster 
Oklahoma City 

HONDO ON THE RUN 

Sir: 

Hey. hold it, just one little minute. John 
Havlicek’s pedometer “logged eight miles in 


43 minutes’ playing time" (Scorecard, May 
16)? No way. Five-plus minutes per mile for 
eight consecutive miles of dribbling, passing, 
shooting, blocking, etc.? At age 37? 

I always thought Havlicek must be related 
to Superman, but this is ridiculous. 

Alfred J. Hanlon 
Alexandria, Va. 

Sir: 

With all due respect to Havlicek. he would 
have to run up and down the court 450 
times, or once every six seconds, to cover 
eight miles in the game. I doubt that any 
amount of weaving around defenders can 
account for that distance. 

David Atkins 
Cambridge. Mass. 

Sir: 

Do you guys have any idea how a pe¬ 
dometer works? 

I’m not knocking Havlicek’s “hustle." but 
strap the same pedometer on me and I’ll 
give you eight quick miles in a rocking chair. 
Or, more comfortably, sacked out on a Mag¬ 
ic Fingers mattress. 


For the Dad who cuts it. 

Give him a McCulloch Mini Mac 35 
on Father’s Day. 

He can’t buy another chain saw with all 
these features at any price! 


Chain Brake/Hand Guard 
Worth $16.95* This vital safety 
feature stops a moving chain in 
milli-seconds to reduce hazard from 
kick-back. Not a tip, doesn't 
interfere with cutting. 

‘Manufacturer s suggested retail price. 




% 

e 
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McCUL 

sprocket™* 



McCULLOCH KEEPS AMERICA BUZZIN’ 

McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles, California 90009 
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Hondo probably shoulder-fakes several 
miles per game. But run eight miles in 43 min¬ 
utes? No way! 

E.F.T. Rice 
W ilmington. Del. 

HE NEVER SAID IT 

Sir 

In a May 2 Scorecard item, you say that 
I tell my students about “getting blood the 
hard way." a gimmick in which for S50 extra 
a wrestler will inflict a pre-match cut in his 
forehead with a bottle cap. then will allow it 
to be pounded until blood flows furiously dur¬ 
ing the bout. 

This allegation and quote first appeared in 
the Dallas News in an article written by Carl¬ 
ton Stowers. The statement was made to Mr. 
Stowers by an unnamed source, and I do not 
appreciate the fact that it has been attributed 
to me. It is definitely not mine and is com¬ 
pletely erroneous. 

Gly Dempsey. President 
Dempsey's International School of 
Professional Wrestling 
Dallas 


CLOSED DOORS 

Sir: 

Robert Creamer's box {Why Are These 
Stars on the Outs. April 11) on the Coopers- 
town Outs defeating a team of Cooperstown 
Ins is very well taken. 

But he left out the greatest Outs of all. the 
legions of superb athletes who were playing 
and beating the best of the Hall of Famers— 
the Ty Cobbs. Babe Ruths. Rogers Homs- 
bys, etc. 

I'm referring to the superstars of the old 
Negro leagues who will have no more op¬ 
portunities to make it into Cooperstown—un¬ 
less the Hall of Fame board of directors docs 
something. The committee headed by Monte 
Irvin, which has named nine of these men. is 
slated to disband on Aug. 7. 

The official reason given is that no more 
qualified Negro league veterans remain. But 
the real reason is that the committee was giv¬ 
en a quota of nine when it was formed in 
1971: the quota was reached this year, and 
the bargain has been completed. 

If this injustice is allowed to stand, the Hall 


of Fame will never include—and fans will 
never know about —great names of American 
baseball history such as Smokey Joe Williams. 
Rube Foster. Willie Wells. Cannonball Dick 
Redding. Willie Foster. Dave Malarcher. Jud 
Wilson and Chino Smith, to name but a hand¬ 
ful of the black greats. 

To exclude them permanently would be 
tremendously unfair. Between 1886 and 1948 
the blacks played the best of the white big-lca- 
guers more than 400 times. The blacks won 
268. the whites 168. A fluke? The burden of 
proof, it seems to me. is on the whites to 
show that they were not beaten fair and 
square. There's only one way to win a base¬ 
ball game: cross home plate more often than 
the other team. The blacks did this consis¬ 
tently against the best of the whites now in 
Cooperstown. Yet Coopcrstown's doors are 
being slammed in their faces again. 

John Holway 

Manassas. Va. 

SWEET TOOTH 

Sir: 

What is all this about Reggie Jackson hav- 
contlnued 



Auto-Sharp. Just press a 
button and sharpen your own 
chain automatically! 

Carrying Case 
Worth $21.95* 

The handiest and safest 
way to carry and to store your 
chain saw 

Automatic Oiling. Oils your 
bar and chain as you cut to 
prolong the life of these parts. 


CH 


Available af most McCulloch Dealers 



19TH HOLE continued 


Why would you 
want different lenses? 



Fujinon Telephoto 400mm. 


Fujinon Wide Angle 19mm. 


Different lenses give you exciting, different looks 
You can use a telephoto to bring a distant scene close, a por¬ 
trait closer still. Or use a wide angle to capture the whole sweep 
of your life. 

And you can use a wide variety of lenses 
with the Fujica ST605 and ST705 cameras. They're 
compact, ngnt. easy-to-use. and give you an tne 
quality and features of the most expensive cam- 
eras. But at much lower prices 

Go to your Fuji dealer. Look at the ST605 better 

and ST705. And ask for our new. free booklet: pictures. 

It's easy to take better pictures It really is. - ~ 

» ' “ - - ■ ■+ _ 

jg§ 

We want to help you take even better pictures. 

Fuji Photo Film, u s A . inc . 350 Fifth Avenue. NewvtxK. NY 10001 


Satisfy your appetite. 
Without spoiling it. 


There comes a moment .in the course of the average day. when 
your appetite is about an hour ahead of your mealtime And its not 
really going to lx* happy with a couple of celery sticks. 

I or an appetite like that, you need a snack like Slim Jim® Its 
the chewy meat slic k thats light enough to eat between meals, but 
sat isfyingenough to be worth eating. 

It comes in mild, spicy, pizza, salami. 

Imcoiv and (X'pixToni At your grocers. 

And ils small enough to go to work 
seluxil. sports events.or anywhere you 
think you might lx' hungry. 

Slim Jim. The all-meat snack. 

iWaylx' we should actually lx* 
calling it an appetizer 

A little less than a meal. 

A little more tha n a snack. A 



ing a candy bar named after him (Scorecard. 
May 16)? There are already a number of can¬ 
dy bars named after him. each pertaining to a 
different aspect of his personality or ability 

1. What he thrives on ... “Pay Day" 

2. His weekly paycheck ..."$I00.000 Bar" 

3. Size of his wallet... "Chunky" 

4. Congeniality ... "Zero” 

5. Personality... “Snickers" 

6. Use of his mouth "Power House" 

7. Defensive ability. "Buttcrtingcr." 

Brias Hirsch 
Baltimore 

EAGLES ALOFT 

Sir: 

In your article on the raptors (Fighting 
Beak and Claw. May 16) you have given some- 
cause for optimism concerning the amelio¬ 
ration of the plight of certain haw ks and ea¬ 
gles. However, the observation that "prog¬ 
ress" is the real "lcvcler" of these magnificent 
creatures is particularly timely in view of 
pending legislation that could lead to the de¬ 
struction of the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area, a part of the Superior National Forest 
in northern Minnesota and a natural breed¬ 
ing ground for bald eagles and many other 
species. 

Last summer my two teen-age sons and I 
went on a seven-day. 60-mile canoe trip in 
the BWCA. Early in the morning of our sec¬ 
ond day. as we paddled leisurely through one 
of the hundreds of island-studded lakes, two 
mature bald eagles swooped down to within 
30 feet of our canoe, One of the birds, w ings 
gracefully extended, plunged his talons into 
the lake. Both birds then soared away with 
their trophy, which appeared to be a three- 
foot northern pike—a trophy, incidentally, 
that the boys and I were never able to match. 
Our prize was in witnessing a truly awesome 
act of nature. 

Unfortunately, my boys may never have 
the opportunity to share such experiences 
with their sons. A measure introduced into 
Congress by Representative James L. Obcr- 
star of Minnesota, will, if passed, permit log¬ 
ging. mining, snowmobiling and motor boat¬ 
ing in 40‘7f of the BWC A. Anyone who shares 
my concern should consider writing his Con¬ 
gressman. 

PtTt Mot 
West Des Moines. Iowa 
• Rep. Oberstar’s office says the bill would 
allow no mining whatsoever, logging would 
be restricted to the 400.000-acre National 
Recreation Area (40C-F of the BWCA). snow¬ 
mobiling would be confined to designated 
routes—amounting to about half of those now 
in use—and motorboating would be permit¬ 
ted only where it is currently allow ed.—ED 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 











The New Mazda RX-3SP. 

(Please dont tell your mother youre going to buy one.) 



Once you somehow manage 
to take your eyes off the car, it's 
adrenalin time behind the wheel. 

The acceleration is rotary- 
engine quick. The handling is 
precise and responsive. The 
stops are provided by power- 
assisted front disc brakes. 

Other RX-3SP credentials 
include a 5-speed stick shift. 
Torsion bar stabilizer. A back¬ 
ground of over 100 racing 
victories in international j£jA I 
competition. And a 
price a mother could 
love— $4290? (or 
$ 3945 * minus the 
special appearance 
package shown here.) 


And now, the worlds most 
remarkable engine is backed by 
the world’s longest engine 
warranty. 

Mazda warrants the basic 
engine block and its internal 





parts will be free of defects 
with normal use and prescribed 
maintenance for five years or 
7 5.000 miles, whichever comes 
first, or Mazda will fix it free. 
This transferable, limited war¬ 
ranty is free on all new rotary- 
engine Mazda sold and serviced 
in the United States and Canada. 


Based on California and Texas POE 
prices including dealer prep. Slightly 
higher for other Ports of Entry. 
Freight, taxes, license and optional 
equipment are extra. Automatic 
transmission not available in 
EPA high altitude counties. 
Mu/.das' rotary engine licensed 
by NSUWANKEL. 


mazoa 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








